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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_@— 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE is stumping the North. 
He delivered a long speech at Hull on Monday; and another 

at Beverley on Tuesday, avd will speak again in Newcastle next 
week, after Mr. Gladstone has spoken. That will relieve his 
mind from an oppression, while he will be encouraged by the 
presence of Lord Salisbury, and the favour of Mr. Cowen, the 
Radical who is so Radical that he generally votes Tory. Under 
those circumstances, he will probably deliver himself with a 
little more emphasis and clearness than he has yet been able to do. 
It is possible to gather from his utterance what he wishes, as 
we have shown elsewhere; but two speeches more densely dull, 
more aggravatingly tedious and trifling, were never offered to 
the public. There is no cue in them for the party, no guidance 
for its representatives, no programme for its Whips, and nothing 
for the indifferent to read with pleasure. If “happy the 
country whose annals are dull” is a true saying, England with 
Sir Stafford Northcote for annalist must be Paradise. As Sir 
Stafford Northcote is not a dull man, and has risen to be 
leader of his party in the Lower House, the only conclusion is 
that he has found the Government so good that he has nothing 
worth hearing to say against it. That is probably what 
he really thinks; but then, as his conduct in the Afghan War 
showed, what he thinks is never an effective check on what 
he thinks it expedient to say. If there is much of this kind of 
talk, however, literary Liberals will regret even Lord Beacons- 
field. He would have ruined the Empire, but he was readable. 








The Volksraad of the Transvaal have not rejected the Con- 
vention, but they have decided to demand some modifications, 
of which two are of great importance. The first is that the 
Queen’s Government shall not conduct, but only control, busi- 
ness with foreign nations. This is in theory wholly inconsistent 
with the Queen’s supremacy, for although a very similar privi- 
lege is allowed to Bavaria in the German Empire, and in- 
formally to Canada in the management of her relations with 
the United States, Germany is a Federal Empire, not a simple 
monarchy; and Canada has no legal power of action. In 
practice, the demand is intended to allow Boers to make war 
and peace with native tribes and the Portuguese as they please, 
—that is, to bring on again the situation for which annexation 
was the remedy. It is inadmissible; while the second demand, 
that the Queen’s Government shall not interfere to protect the 
natives, is monstrous. That Government does so interfere, even 
with France, to protect the Indian coolies. The Boers make so 
little secret of their policy that they specially object to the clause 
securing to natives the right to hold land, the very first right of 
a citizen, and granted throughout the British dominion, even 
when, as in India, we refuse all political liberties. They intend, 
in fact, without legalising slavery, to establish serfage, and see 
clearly that the British Government would interfere. That de- 
mand also is inadmissible. It would, we believe, be the truest 
policy for the Government to adhere to the Convention as it 
stands as a binding document, to retain the Transvaal until it 
is ratified, and if the Boers attack, to fight them again,—this 
time with a clear conscience. 





Some surprise is expressed at the disagreement between the 
Boers who fill the Volksraad and the leaders who signed the 
Convention, but we believe the explanation is this:—The 
leaders are experienced men, very patriotic, but aware of 
the weakness of their State, and not so interested as the masses 
in the legal position of the Blacks. The Volksraad, on the 
other hand, is filled with representatives of the country 
farmers, who live in widely-scattered homesteads, to whom their 
“ patriarchal * authority on their lands is all-in-all, and whose 
one idea of England is that she makes black men equal to 
white. Nearly half of them are “ Doppers,” who hold as a creed 
that the Lord has given them the Transvaal as a possession and 
its people to be their bondsmen. All these farmers are ready to 
“trek” rather than bear any control in their treatment of 
their natives,—that being the point upon which they first 
rose. We very much doubt whether they will yield, as their 
idea is that they may win; and that it they do not, 
they can still occupy the splendid Doab between the Zam- 
besi and Matabele rivers. The one check on them is their 
fear lest a renewal of the war should be followed by a servile 
insurrection, and even that does not weigh with the Doppers. 





Storm signals are being hoisted in the City. Money is flowing 
away to America; the New York exchange still makes remit- 
tance profitable; and the Bank of France, loaded with silver 
which it cannot sell, is unwilling to part with gold to 
anybody. The demand from America, a demand from 
France, and the demand from anxious bankers, therefore, fall 
upon the Bank of England all together. The rate of discount 
has been put up to 5 per cent., all Stock-Exchange values are 
falling, and if anything gives way there, or the mad speculation 
in Paris is checked, there may be a bad quarter of an hour in 
the City. Money may be 8 per cent. before the end of the 
fortnight. Trade is good, and the revenue flourishing, but 
every good Stock in London has been forced up to the extreme 
point at which investors will buy with money cheap; while in 
Paris people are buying shares, especially Bank Shares, at 
prices as ridiculous as those of Mississippi Stock. That cannot 
last, especially with a panic about Egypt hanging over the 
markets, and the French Government moving 80,000 men ina 
serious campaign. We profess to know no secrets, but the 
signs of trouble increase. 





The official programme in France is said to be arranged. ff 
the Ministry does not resign before, the Chambers will meet 
on the 28th inst., and M. Ferry will demand a vote of con- 
fidence in the Ministry. If that is refused, as it is believed it 
will be, the President will send for M. Gambetta to form a 
Ministry, in which M. Jules Ferry will take part as Minister of 
Public Instruction. The “ great Ministry,” so long expected, 
will then be formed. The correspondent of the Times endea- 
vours to awaken M. Grévy’s distrust and jealousy of M. Gam- 
betta; but he is a persistent representative of Orleanist wishes, 
and on Friday admits that he has been wrong throughout. He 
even believes that the Ministry will resign before the Chamber 
meets. It is, of course, improbable that M. Grévy, after his 
long life of Constitutionalism, will refuse to summon the nominee 
of the Chamber, and more improbable that the Chamber will 
refuse to indicate with whom the majority rests. Besides, im- 
patience counts for something in France, and everybody is sick 
of petty Ministries which last till M. Gambetta hints that they 
had better go. France wants her strongest man to try his own 
hand, and exercise his power with responsibility. 

The French military system is not in order yet, or there 
could not be all this delay in the march on Kairouan. The 
French Chambers meet on October 28th, and the expedition, be 
it as successful as it may, will take ten days. It is, therefore, 
an object of the highest interest to the War Ministry that 
General Logerot should start by the 12th inst., and everything 
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was said to be ready for that day. It is now, however, alleged 
that the expeditionary force must wait till the 20th, and that 
this date depends upon the quietude of the city of Tunis, the 
forts round which are to be previously occupied. The materials 
for the light railway which is to be laid down as the troops ad- 
vance are not quite ready, and there is still a want of men, 
every day developing necessity for new garrisons. There is 
weakness somewhere, whether it be in the Ministry of War, as 
the Parisian journals say ; or in the local Commissariat, as the 
Irreconcilable orators say; or in a conflict between two de- 
partments, the War Office and the Foreign Office, as we very 
strongly suspect. Whatever the reason, the expedition is 
delayed unexpectedly, and to the annoyance of the troops. 


While General Logerot halts, or is halted, the preparations 
for the defence of Kairouan continue. The expedition will be 
harassed all along its march of a hundred miles, and the 
Arabs say that 40,000 men will be killed in defence of the Holy 
City. All Orientals boast, generally from ignorance, but the 
French Government is clearly annoyed at the attitude of 
Turkey. The Sultan has landed thirty-nine field guns, eleven 
Krupp’s fortress guns, and six mortars at Tripoli, with their 
ammunition, and they will beyond doubt be used to defend 
the Holy City. The French Government is exceedingly 
annoyed, and has directed the Havas Agency to publish 
these facts, accompanied by strong menaces to the Sultan, 
under cover of an address—* Tripoli” —which is most impro- 
bable. It has, moreover, iustructed M. Tissot to bring the 
Sultan to reason, and the language of that exceedingly plain- 
spoken Ambassador is reported to have been most threatening. 
As we have elsewhere tried to explain, the Sultan, who is said 
to be under some delusive hope of support from Germany, can- 
not give way without risking, or, indeed, losing, his position as 
Khalif and ex-officio defender of all orthodox Moslem. His 
natural course is to promise everything, but go on strengthen- 
ing Kairouan, and the French may be forced to sink the Turkish 
Fleet. They are not in a mood to be moderate even in Paris,and 
in Tunis they seem to have been quite carried away by an attack 
on arailway station, Oued Zargha, at alittle distance. The Arabs 
burnt the station-master and his assistants alive, and the 
French officers are ready for any violence which may look like 
reprisals. 


The Tunis correspondent of the Times, telegraphing vid 
Cagliari, in order to avoid M. Roustan’s agents, declares, on 
October 6th, that secret negotiations are going on between France 
and the Bey. He has been offered the rescission of the Treaty of 
May 12th and the withdrawal of the French troops, if he will cede 
all Tunisian territory west of the Medjerdah, so giving France 
the great harbour of Biserta and all the Kroumir country. The 
Prime Minister resists this proposal, doubtless thinking that 
Tunis will still lie at the mercy of France, or secretly hoping 
for an Arab success. The statement is quite compatible with 
the views attributed to M. Gambetta, and is possibly true; but 
it is inconsistent with the steady despatch of troops, and the 
arrangement would not be considered honourable by the French 
Army, which frets under its present want of success in Africa. 


Abdul Hamid must be fey. Hitherto he has shown himself 
timidly cautious and rather adroit, but the Khalifate is at stake, 
and he is pushing his claims with an energy which must end 
in serious conflicts. Not content with arousing the Arab clans 
of North Africa to resist the French advance, he is laying 
claim to direct authority in Egypt. It was all Lord Dufferin 
and M. Tissot could do to prevent his sending troops to Alex- 
andria, and he has sent two Commissioners to Cairo, to “ give 
advice ’ to the Khedive. The Constantinople correspondent of 
the Pall Mall Gazette declares that they carry with them an 
order disallowing the assembly of the Notables, just sanctioned 
by Tewfik ; and that on Tuesday, September 27th, the Grand 
Council was summoned, attended by all leading Ulema, to dis- 
cuss Egyptian affairs. It was decided that the Khedive must 
be warned that he was placing himself outside Islam, and that 
he must recall his orders, or be invaded by the Sultan’s army. 
That statement, incredible as it seems, is quite probable, in 
Abdul Hamid’s present mood; and with all Arabs excited as 
they are, Tewfik may be forced to give way. If he does not, or 
if he does, as the Powers are determined not to allow the Sultan 
to re-establish his ascendancy in Egypt, a crisis in Cairo must 
occur shortly. Tewfik may be wise to guard himself well for a 
few days, especially against madmen. The last Grand Shereef 
of Mecca had reason to repent his popularity with his subjects. 


ee) 
A correspondent of the Times, evidently considered impor- 


tant by that journal, recently affirmed that Austria intended 
to go to Salonica and to make of Servia and an enlar ed 
Greece vassal States. The Austrian papers were Ve 
at the exposure, and a host of semi-official denials were 
at once put forth. The correspondent, however, this week 
reaffirms this statement, declaring that the States of the 
Balkans hate each other too much for an alliance, that Greece 
cannot stand alone, and that the Russian Government agrees to 
the plan, only demanding sufficient for its own share, He even 
defends the solution, as Austria can “ discipline” the different 
States. As Austria certainly desires Salonica and accepted 
Bosnia, and as that singular phrase in the Russian telegram 
about the “ unexpected moderation of Prince Bismarck” may 
very well have referred to this project, we will not say these 
letters are merely fanciful. But we would remark that 
every one of their arguments and assertions was repeated ad 
nauseam in 1859 about Austria in another peninsula, and 
that Italy is, nevertheless, free. Piedmont could not stand alone, 
the Tuscans hated the Romagnese, and the Neapolitans every- 
body; but still there are Italians. Discipline will produce 
cohesion, no doubt, but it is sometimes the strong cohesion of a 
common hate. What harm are the Balkan States doing ? 


The Church Congress assembled on Tuesday at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, the Bishop of Manchester opening the proceedings 
with a fine description of a Bishop’s office. We have made 
some comments elsewhere on the speeches of the Archbishop of 
York and the Bishop of Durham, and their hopefulness of tone; 
but we must notice here a remark of the latter which has at- 
tracted great attention. Dr. Lightfoot seems to despair of 
giving to the Congress anything of a representative character. 
It is, he acknowledges, at present “a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms,” but he “does not see his way” to make it anything 
better, and, indeed, is obviously a little afraid, if the Con- 
gress were made representative, of finding it a monster as un- 
controllable as Frankenstein’s. We do not quite see howa 
body without legal powers could become so formidable, and 
would suggest that, if the end is desirable, a federal union of 
the Diocesan Conferences would not be beyond human ingenuity. 
We do not, however, admit the desirability. The English 
Church needs a reformed Convocation, or representative Synod, 
exceedingly ; but it will not get one the sooner for calling an 
informal Parliament, in which the laity are certain to be either 
unrepresented or misrepresented. Men who are content to 
debate, without the power to act, are seldom of the type of 
men who accurately represent the laity. 


The discussion on Ecclesiastical Courts in the Church Con- 
gress placed the present difference of opinion about them in the 
strongest light. The Hon. C. L. Wood, who maintained the 
Ritualist side of the controversy, argued not only that an 
Ecclesiastical Court should be wholly a clerical Court, but that 
the Court when constituted should show itself free from any 
taint of the Privy Council, by declining to take note of the 
Council’s previous judgments. That would amount, of course, 
to a final repudiation of State authority, as, if Parliament can- 
not make Courts for the Church, it cannot, a fortiori, make new 
laws. On the other hand, the Bishop of London, in a most out- 
spoken speech, repudiated clerical Courts altogether, declaring 
that bishops, priests, and deacons, from their habit of telling 
their own story in their own churches, and so escaping contra- 
diction, lost the judicial habit of mind. The “laity would not be 
justified in allowing the Bishops to settle disputed questions.” 
He preferred the lawyers. Dr. Jackson, whose speech gave 
immense offence, deserves great credit for his courage; but a 
Dissenter might puzzle him with the question why, on his view, 
a County-Court Judge should not do all the Bishop’s work, 
except only ordination. It should be noticed that though both 
parties were hot, both rejected the idea that they would secede 
because of the Ecclesiastical Courts. Under those circum- 
stances, as Parliament never attends to counsels of perfection, 
the probability that the highest Ecclesiastical Court will remain 
exactly what it is, is very great. 

The Ameer of Afghanistan has made his formal entry into 
Candahar, without opposition. He had previously found it 
necessary, however, to impress on Candaharees that he was not 
a safe person to oppose. He had entered the great mosque, 
and found there a proclamation, signed by eleven Moollahs, call- 
ing on all good Mussulmans to wage a religious war against 
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him, as an ally of the Infidel British. He sent for the Moollahs 
who had taken sanctuary, and questioned them ; and as two of 
them gave insolent answers, cut down one with his own hand, 
ordered the other to be bayoneted on the spot, and fined the 
remainder. Western men would for that act think Abdurrah- 
man a violent barbarian; Eastern men will think him a strong 
ruler, who knows how to maintain his dignity even against 
priests, and does not carry the sword of the Lord in vain. J ust 
the same feeling was shown in Spain, in favour of King Ferdi- 
nand; and if Abdul Hamid executed instead of exiling, he 
would increase, not diminish, his popularity. Eothen was 
wrong when he said that an Asiatic only respects the man who 
has done him a violent wrong. He hates that man, but respects 
him immensely if he has done violent wrong to other people in 
the interest of his own dignity. 


Mr. Gladstone has made six new Peers. The Marquis of 
Tweeddale, Lord Howth, and Lord Reay—formerly Baron 
Mackaye, of Holland—have received British titles, with seats 
in the House of Lords; while Sir Harcourt-Johnstone has been 
made Baron Derwent, Sir Henry Tufton Baron Hothfield, and 
Sir Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks Baron Tweedmouth. It must 
be melancholy work for a Liberal Premier, this making of 
Peers. He must reward his followers, and he therefore gives 
peerages, but he must wish so that in giving them he could 
improve the House of Lords. It is a futile hope. An old Peer, 
head of a historic house, may be a Liberal, or even a Radical; 
but a new Peer, and still more a new Peer’s son, either feels 
bound to be a Tory, or being relieved of responsibility to con- 
stituents, lets wilfulness master him, and becomes one. Many 
of the Peers recently created have not had even the decency to 
wait for a pretext, but have ratted at once. People smile, but 
this tendency of new Peers is one of the many reasons which 
make the permanent continuance of the House of Lords impos- 
sible. No care, or dexterity, or liberality in giving coronets will 
make the Upper House anything but the deadly oppo- 
nent of every Liberal Government in succession. Some 
day, some Premier will be compelled to observe that a drag- 
chain on a journey uphill is unfair on the working animals, 
and will take it off, perhaps with a hammer. 


The proceedings of the Republican Convention of New York 
State show that the immense majority of the party are in 
favour of President Garfield’s ideas. About five hundred dele- 
gates attended, and Mr. Conkling made desperate efforts to rule 
the meeting, but his nominee for the chairmanship was defeated 
by 296 votes to 190. The majority then adopted as their “ plat- 
form ” Civil-Service reform, and the strenuous prosecution of 
the Second Assistant-Postmaster-General, General Brady, who 
is accused of enormous peculations. It is alleged that he and 
his accomplices pocketed £750,000. So convinced is President 
Arthur of the sway of opinion, that he has ordered the deter- 
mined prosecution of this inquiry; and while maintaining 
silence on all other points, has refused to allow political dis- 
missals from sub-offices. He says such dismissals should be 
left to the heads of offices, a decision which does not go far 
enough, but which at least protects the necessary men who 
really drive the machines. He has made no changes in the 
Cabinet, and is awaiting the meeting of the Senate on Monday, 
before he makes any declaration. 


An idea of the present rage for speculation in Paris may be 
formed from an account of the Union Générale, a bank, or 
rather financing company, started in 1878 by some rich Catho- 
lics. The “Catholic interest” gathered round the Union, it 
took Austria for its field of action, established a Land Bank in 
Vienna, and “ financed ” railways, iron mines, and foundries in 
Bohemia and Hungary. Its business expanded so rapidly that 
in less than three years its called-up capital was raised from 
£250,000 to £6,000,000, while its deposits at a fixed rate 
reached £4,000,000. It is believed to control a capital of 
£20,000,000, and its shares have consequently gone up from 
£5, the paid-up value, to £85, or seventeen times the original 
price. With such prizes in the market, all industry seems tame, 
and from the highest to the lowest, all are speculating ; while, 
as in France most enterprises can be affected by the State, the 
solicitations, offers, and direct bribes to politicians know no 
limit. The politicians are crazy for quick fortunes, nearly every 
journal is influenced by speculators, and if a war with Timbue- 
too would pay, a war-cry would be raised. All this adds 
terribly to the influence of the Extremists, who, as a rule, are 
unapproachable with money. 





Sir John Karslake, one of the most accomplished advocates 
of his day, died on Tuesday evening. He was only in his 
sixtieth year, but for the last seven years he had been incapaci- 
tated from the pursuit of his profession by total blindness. His 
career up to the time when it was cut short by this terrible 
calamity had been one of unclouded success. The son of an emi- 
nent solicitor and the grandson of the greatest of conveyancers, 
he started with great advantages, of which his fine physique 
and considerable intellectual resources enabled him to make the 
utmost. For many years he divided the leadership of the 
Western Circuit with the present Lord Coleridge, and he also 
secured a large share of the best commercial practice in London. 
In politics he was a Conservative, and held the office of 
Solicitor and Attorney-General in Mr. Disraeli’s two Adminis- 
trations. His Parliamentary experience, however, was short, 
and not particularly distinguished, and he will be best remem- 
bered for his extraordinary forensic powers. Without being 
eloquent, he had a peculiarly persuasive style, had few rivals 
in the art of cross-examination, and was withal, what so many 
of the successful advocates of the Common-law Bar are not, a 
well-read and accurate lawyer. His fine sense of professional 
honour and his wnvarying geniality and kindness made him 
beloved, and ten years ago there was no man for whoma brilliant 
judicial career was more confidently predicted. Dis aliter visum. 


Reuter is not often ironical, but the following telegram, re- 
ceivedin London on Tuesday from Constantinople, is too delicious 
an illustration of Turkish ways to be missed :—‘ Dervish Pasha, 
having lately reported to the Government his intention of 
shooting some of the Albanian chiefs, the Sultan, disapproving 
his conduct, gave orders that he should be recalled. He has, 
however, since furnished explanations to the Porte, and, having 
in the meantime imposed fresh taxes on the Albanians, he last 
week sent four boxes of gold coin to Constantinople. It is con- 
sidered probable that he will retain his post.” Dervish Pasha is 
so cruel that he shocks even the Sultan, and is to be dismissed. 
But the Pasha, knowing Constantinople, becomes crueller yet, 
squeezes four boxes of gold coin out of his victims, and forwards 
them to the capital. It is, therefore, “considered probable that 
he will retain his post.” 


The Farmers’ Alliance have published their draft Bill for 

securing tenants. Its main provision, as we mentioned last 
week, is that the tenant shall sell his improvements to a pur- 
chaser, whom the landlord must accept, or pay the same sum. 
The landlord, however, in admitting the new tenant, must give 
him a seven years’ lease, either at the old rent, or at a rent fixed 
by a Court composed of the County-Court Judge and two 
Guardians of the Poor. In the event of two years’ notice not 
being given, it shall be understood in law that the tenant’s 
lease is renewed for the same term and at the same rent. Dis- 
traint for rent is abolished, and it is to be recovered, like any 
other debt, through the County Court; while the Land 
Court shall have power to determine any question of money 
whatever arising between landlord and tenant. On the 
other hand, the tenant is liable for deterioration, and the 
Land Court may order him to desist from injuring the 
land, or even eject him, if he persists. The Bill is well drawn 
for its purpose, but it goes too far. The landlord may under it 
be compelled to admit a single rich tenant of his own to all his 
farms, the poorer tenants being bought out, and that for seven 
years. 
The following inscription has been placed on Professor 
Clifford’s tomb in Highgate Cemetery :—“I was not, and 
was conceived; I lived, and did a little work; I am not, and 
grieve not.” Many will think that epitaph fine, and we respect its 
courage ; but would it not be even finer inscribed above a horse ? 
Man, if that sentiment is true, is a poor animal, with the faculty 
of thinking a little—quite uselessly, for the thoughts will be 
frozen, like the corpses, when the world cools—but doomed by 
irresistible, yet non-sentient, forces to toil all day and every day 
merely to keep alive, and sentenced all the time not only to 
capital punishment, but capital punishment by torture. It 
surely is no superiority in him, and no advantage that he is 
through his brief moment of life the only animal conscious of 
all that. It is a dreary destiny that the Professor’s tomb claims 
for mankind, and one of which the logical result, if its thought 
ever becomes a general faith, must be universal suicide. 


Consols were on Friday 98} to 983. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE IN THE NORTH. 


T is hardly fair to be very hard on Sir Stafford Northcote 
for his speeches in the North. Master Tommy is never 
at his strongest when he knows that the nurse is looking on, 
and quite ready to spank him if he is too unreasonable. Sir 
Stafford has never overcome his awe of Mr. Gladstone, never 
been able to resist the conviction that his master could put 
him down, if he liked; and consequently, with Mr. Gladstone 
about to speak after him at Leeds, he was both at Hull and 
Beverley at his feeblest. He was determined to give his 
mighty opponent no chance, and felt that his easiest method 
would be to say as little as possible, and that little in the 
vaguest way, and in a tone of deprecatory depression. Two 
feebler speeches were never delivered to audiences hungering 
for guidance. At Hull the two leading ideas were to suggest that 
the Liberal Government was very irresolute, and that in some 
way not defined its policy robbed manufacturers of the full ad- 
vantage of the home market ; while at Beverley the dominant 
thoughts were the very safe ones that it is useful for a party to or- 
ganise itself strongly, even in rural districts, and that Tory leaders 
are willing to give farmers as much security as they, the Tory 
leaders, deem safe. No one of these notions is calculated to 
give a beaten party much encouragement or hope ; but then, 
no one will give Mr. Gladstone a fair opportunity for a crush- 
ing reply. He will disdain to answer the insinuation that his 
Government lacks nerve ; he will be as unable as the rest of 
mankind to understand what Sir Stafford means about Free- 
trade; he has no blame for readiness, however languid, to 
assist the farmers ; and for the suggestion that Tories should 
organise, he will have only praise, or, perhaps, a smiling com- 
ment that Sir Robert Peel’s “ orders of the day ” do not quite 
suit the conditions of more modern campaigning: ‘ Register! 
register! register!” was most useful advice to a small con- 
stituency just after a Reform Bill, but is hardly so eftica- 
cious when the constituencies addressed, already much en- 
larged, are just about to be doubled. Sir Stafford, therefore, 
will escape punishment ; and as that was his first object, we 
must not pronounce his speeches entirely unsuccessful. He 
will, doubtless, be braver at Newcastle next week, when he has 
no immediate reply to dread, and may even, by possibility, 
tell us what he means when he says, as he said at Hull, “ If 
we find that we are not deriving all that benefit from our 
home markets that we might desire, then it is well worth 
our while, and it is our duty, to consider in what way 
and by what manner of legislation, or other proceedings, 
we can remove difficulties or advance the prosperity of the 
home markets;’ and what he intends, when he assures 
farmers, as he did at Beverley, that “ the Conservative leaders 
are most anxious to give them all the security for their 
capital those leaders see their way to;” and above all, 
what on earth he was driving at in his remarks on the 
abolition of the malt tax. That a Liberal Government 
should have abolished that tax galls Sir Stafford North- 
cote as no other Liberal action does, galls him till, in 
his exasperation, he loses sight of the facts, as well as of 
common-sense. The tax is abolished, wholly, as far as farmers 
are concerned ; but Sir Stafford insists that it is only changed 
in name,“ the burden only shifted from the right hand to the 
left hand,” and intimates that he would have swept it away 
utterly, without compensation to the Treasury, “as he did 
the horse-tax.” Sir Stafford Northcote could have abolished 
the tax altogether in 1874, when Mr. Gladstone left him a sur- 
plus of six millions, and did not; but we will not press that 
point. Our object is only to know what he means. He says he 
wanted the malt tax abolished without a countervailing 
beer tax, and would so have abolished it; but he cannot mean 
that. Nobody knows better than himself that a beer tax. in 
some shape is indispensable to defend the Wine and Spirit 
Duties; that with no malt tax or beer tax, beer as good as 
“ Bass’ could be sold at 3d. a gallon; that no liquor could 
live under that competition, that in three years the 
Spirit Duties and Wine Duties would be almost unproduc- 
tive, and that to replace them would be to raise the income- 
tax to eighteenpence in the pound. To abolish the beer tax 
is, in fact, a fiscal and moral impossibility, and Sir Stafford 
Northcote knows it, and therefore could not have meant that 
he would abolish it; but then, what did he mean ? 
It is not by reading Sir Stafford Northcote’s words, de- 
pressed and even cowed as he was, that we are likely to 
obtain light, but by studying the proclivities or half-formed 











wishes which those words, when carefully examined, betra 
He does not say so straightforwardly, but he has a lurking 
wish, or a desire that the North should think he has a wish, 
to threaten the Protectionist Powers into Free-trade, instead 
of “ going, cap in hand, to them for Commercial Treaties,” As 
we do not suppose he would kill Frenchmen to make them take 
alpacas, he must either be ready, or wish to seem ready, ta 
commence that war of tariffs now called “ Reciprocity 
which Lord Beaconsfield rejected, and which, unless we fight 
America by a duty on corn and meat, would be as ridiculous as 
injurious. Sir Stafford does not say so right out, but the words 
about Home Markets above must mean that he is ready to vote 
for a Commission of Inquiry into the state of the Home Markets 
and the best mode of relieving them; that is, in fact, for a 
Commission which will give the Fair-traders hope, till their 
illusion dies away. He makes no proposal, but he insinuates 
that the limit of rates payable by landed property should be 
fixed once for all, and fixed at some ancient level ; and that all 
“new rates” should be levied on something else, which can only 
be personalty. Moreover, the limit should be a positive and not 
a proportional one, for if the rise and fall of value is to be con- 
sidered, his figures showing the increase in the yield of the rates 
levied at Beverley are nothing but absurd. Sir Stafford might 
as well complain because the amount collected from Beverley 
in taxes is perhaps twenty times what it was in the days of 
Richard III. He hides the thought in smoothnesses, but he 
wishes that land should not be made readily saleable, saying 
that purchase would ruin farmers—as if they could not judge 
that for themselves—and that farmers should “ receive assist- 
ance” from wealthy landlords, and not be so eager for security, 
though of course, says Sir Stafford Northcote, with deliciously 
simple craft, “ the Conservative leaders will not be slow to give 
effect to anything in the way of security that they see their 
way clearly to confer ;” which is simply saying that they will 
give as much as they like, and not as much as the farmers 
like. Sir Stafford does not pledge himself to support and 
cherish Obstruction, but he wishes to deprecate any action 
against it, and says that time was always wasted in the House 
of Commons, that Liberals like Obstruction when Tory 
measures are proposed, that many Liberals will revolt against 
the cléture, and “ that by resolution on our own part, and by 
a consistent and hearty co-operation of the good Conservative 
forces in and out of Parliament, we shall be able to stave 
off the dangers approaching us, and be able to save the House 
of Commons from being put into leading-strings and fetters.” 
And finally, Sir Stafford Northcote, though he could not well 
openly threaten so very acceptable and powerful an ally of the 
Tories as Mr. Parnell has shown himself in the recent elections, 
wishes either for a policy of pure repression in Ireland, or for 
civil war, He wishes that the Government should cease to 
restrain “the owners of property and lovers of law,” who 
“ would not be afraid of the Land League, if the Government 
did not hold such a very awkward position ;” and that the 
Land League should be treated as a treasonable association, 
“seeking to disintegrate the Empire.” He does not say 
“let loose the Ulster men,” for that would be dangerous, or 
“prosecute the Land League,” for that would be useless, or 
“arrest the Land League,” for that would be definite, but he 
accuses the Government of being “weak” and “ cowed,” 
because it does not put the Land League down. 


The programme of the Tories for next Session is, then, the 
continuance of Obstruction; the transfer of all new rates to 
personalty; the concession to the Fair-traders of a formal 
“inquiry ”; the grant to farmers of as much security as Tory 
leaders approve; and the forcible repression of the Irish Land 
League. We shall see in a few days whether that inspires 
enthusiasm among electors, and whether it will prevail against 
the counter-programme, which, on the day these words are 
published, will be filling every newspaper in the country. To 
us, Sir Stafford Northcote’s speeches appear on all points, ex- 
cept repression in Ireland and the desire to protect Obstruction, 
to be mere wind, a vague expression of a feeble desire to meet 
all possible wishes expressed by voters, so far as is consistent 
with the policy of leaving everything substantially alone. 
Free-trade should continue, but Home Markets should be en- 
couraged ; landlords should be generous, and tenants devoted 
to them ; rates should be paid, but not by landlords ; business 
should be facilitated, but Obstruction continue ; these are the 
ideas set out to catch the North. They do not raise in us any 
impression that the Tory Party sees its way, or that Sir Stafford 
Northcote belongs to the class of leaders who can call up 
armies from the ground, and lead them on to victory. As he 
said himself, in a prologue to his speech at Beverley, which must 
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have had the funniest, half-humorous, half-pathetic effect, and 
might disarm even Lord Randolph Churchill, “I am told I am 
deficient in ‘ go,’ and perhaps it is true.” 





THE SULTAN IN NORTH AFRICA. 


HE French Government has again issued, through “ the 
‘1 Havas Agency,” a most menacing reprimand to the 
Sultan. Under the thinnest veil of confidence in his inten- 
tions, the Agency, which on such subjects is strictly official, 
accuses him of filling Tripoli with trocps to strengthen the 
hands of the Tunisians, of opening communications with the 
Arab leaders, and of rousing the fanaticism which now 
threatens the French troops, and has produced the massacre 
at the railway station of Oued Zargha, which has fairly 
deprived the French colonists of their heads, till they peti- 
tion in writing that “ aman” (quarter), be no longer granted. 
And the Agency warns the Sultan that “such intrigues” 
involve “ formidable dangers,” and that should an outbreak of 
fanaticism occur, ‘Turkey will be accused of being in some 
measure responsible for the catastrophe.” This language of 
reserved menace, which is repeated almost daily in the Pépub- 
lique Frangaise, does not attract in England the attention it 
deserves. The Sultan is here supposed to be incapable of 
venturing to oppose France, his interest in North Africa is 
considered shadowy, and the French Foreign Office is credited 
with a disposition to ‘t wave the flag,” whenever it can, as a bid 
for popularity. We believe that view to be erroneous, think 
the menaces to Turkey not only serious and well considered, 
but, from the French point of view, well justified, and doubt 
seriously whether the Government of Paris will eventually be 
able to escape an armed collision with that of Constantinople. 
The Sultan is driven on by impulses which escape attention in 
this country, where the “ Eastern Question” is studied mainly 
from the strategical point of view, but which are well under- 
stood in the East, and are explainedin the Fortniyhtly Review, 
in a series of papers by Mr. W. 8. Blunt, which nobody will 
read, but which are brimming over with knowledge of the sub- 
ject. The pivot of the position for Abdul Hamid is not his 
possession of Constantinople, which he knows he must lose 
whenever Europe can agree on his successor, but his future as 
“ Khalif ” or “ Successor” of Mahommed in the sovereignty of 
the Mussulman world. That position is supposed in this 
country to be one of shadowy dignity, chiefly spiritual, 
and akin to that of the Pope, but it conveys in reality a much 
more earthly throne. If Abdul Hamid can make his title to 
the Khalifate clear, Constantinople ceases to be essential to 
him, for he can retire to Broussa, or, as Mr. Bluut says he 
intends to do, to Bagdad, and thence rule the Mussulman 
world, drawing recruits and revenues from Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt. North Africa, Arabia, Malaya—including all Mussulman 
Malays in the Eastern Archipelago-—and the Mahommedan 
population of both British and Native India. That would be 
a position of enormous power, dignity, and luxury, and the 
present Sultan believes, with reason, that if he can only obtain 
a cordial adhesion from the Arabs—which is now possible— 
that will be within his grasp. Hitherto, the Arabs have not 
been cordial. While admitting, as a counsel of perfection, 
or as Catholics admit that a layman might be Pope, that 
the Mussulman world can elect any Mussulman to the 
Khalifate, the Arabs hold that Mahommed intended the 
(lignity to descend in his own clan, the Koreish, and that 
among the Koreish, the family of Abadleh, which fur- 
nishes the Grand Shereefs of Mecca and is descended from 
the Prophet, possesses the best claim. This view of the 
Arabs has been recognised for ages by the Sultans, and it is 
only by the heaviest bribes, by military force, and by assassina- 
tions when needful, that the right of the Koreish is kept in 
abeyance, and the Ottoman House saved from a danger 
greater than that which menaces it from its European subjects. 
A Khalif of the sacred clan would carry off half its strength. 

The Sultan, who probably believes his own creed as much 
as a Sovereign ever does—that is, believes it to be mainly true, 
but not intended to limit his action inconveniently—is notori- 
ously full of this idea of himself, and jealous beyond 
measure of his reputation as an orthodox *‘ Successor,”— 
and just at this moment fate has placed the game apparently 
in his hands, The Arabs do not deny that while the Shereef 
has no armies to enforce his decrees, the reigning Ottoman 
may righteously be acknowledged as a pro-Khalif, entitled to 
all obedience; and if he will do his proper work of guiding 
and regulating Islam, and saving it from the Infidel sword, 
they will obey him as if his title were perfect, and himself a 





descendant of the sacred clan. They will conduct all affairs 
in his name, fill his armies, and in time of extremity even 
admit his agents to power in Mecca. But he must do 
his work, and his work just now is not to bother about 
Macedonia, which is only an Infidel province held by 
Mussulmans, but to avert the blows levelled on every side 
at Mahommedanism in its own citadels, and especially in 
the citadels garrisoned by Arabs. A genuine dismay is 
filling all Arab minds, Egypt—which can always threaten 
Mecca—Tripoli, Tunis, south Algeria. eastern Morocco, all 
occupied by Arab Moslemin, are all threatened with Euro- 
pean—that is, Infidel—rule; and if the Ortoman be a true 
pro-Khalif, they must all be defended with his whole force. 
If he will not or cannot defend them, if, above all, he recedes 
before any compulsion but defeat in the field — which, 
of course, reveals the will of Allah for the hour—he is a 
Giaour, a false Khalif, whom it is not only the duty of 
Mussulmans to dethrone, but the condition of God’s favour to 
them in all political enterprise to repudiate. How are 
Mahommedans to conquer, when the Khalif is not orthodox ? 
They call upon him from every quarter to come forward, and, 
being sincere in their faith, hold all excuses about want of 
power, the strength of the Franks, and geographical difficulties 
to be proofs of want of sincere belief in the protection of 
Allah. The Khalif can die fighting, at all events. The Arab 
“intrigues” at Constantinople are, in fact, petitions in this 
sense; and the Arabs have means of ensuring that they reach 
their object, and are understood. 

It is quite impossible for the Sultan to resist this pressure, 
and not fair to censure him for yielding, any more than it is 
fair to abuse the Pope for not recognising the equality of all 
creeds. Apart from his own sense of right and wrong in the 
matter, which may be keener than Europeans think, Abdul 
Hamid must do his best to guard the Arabs, or quit his throne 
as pro-Khalif, and so allow the elevation of a competitor who 
would have a Jegal right, whether he had the power or not, if 
he and the Meccan Doctors deemed it necessary for Islam, 
to send an order for the Sultan's deposition, or arrest, or 
execution. The Khalif is no longer, as Abubeker was, 
sole interpreter to Mahommedans of the Sacred Law; 
he must consult a recognised Doctor, as the Pope must 
keep his Confessor; but he appoints and removes that Doctor, 
and, with his consent, can legally do any act whatever 
“ essential to the security or the ascendancy of Islam.” The 
Sultan will neither run suck a risk of competition, nor abandon 
his own hopes; and we do not doubt for a moment that he is 
to-day doing all in his power to overturn the Control in Egypt 
—which is entirely contrary to the Sacred Law—and to assist 
the Arabs of North Africa to turn out the French, that is, 
within the limits dictated by fear, he is protecting the Mussul- 
mans, as a Khalif should. That is the cause of the other- 
wise absurd commotion created by the dispatch of two 
aides-de-camp to Cairo—quite “ unknown persons,” say the 
correspondents, as if there could be rank in Islam other than 
the Khalif’s favour—of the rumours about Envoys to Morocco, 
of the savage anger with the European Post Otfice for cireu- 
lating the ex-Khedive’s pamphlets, and of the despatch of all 
that matériel of war to Tripoli, most of which will be cap- 
tured at Kairouan. The French Goverrment is quite right in its 
facts, and we do not feel sure that Abdul Hamid, cautious as he 
is, and well served as he is by his Armenian and Greek sub- 
secretaries, will be able to avoid a resort to open hostilities, 
or, at all events, open aid and favour to the Tunisians. That 
doubt may seem absurd, after so much has been surrendered, 
and in view of the comparative power of France and Turkey ; 
but Abdul Hamid’s stake this time is not a province or two, 
yielding little revenue and no soldiers, but his sway over his 
whole Oriental dominion, h's claim to the throne of the entire 
Mussulman world, the whole future of his dynasty, which, lost 
in Europe, may, as he believes, have a new and an equally 
great and long career in Asia. As surely as he deserts the 
Arabs, so surely, on the very first disaster, will the Mussul- 
mans declare a new Khalif, with his capital at Mecca, beyond 
European reach, and Jeave the Sultan only Khan of a tribe not 
now numerous, though still of all Asiatic tribes the readiest 
for war. It will be admitted to be at least possible that, with 
such consequences visibly before him, the Sultan may say 
openly that he is bound to defend Mahommedans, and that to 
the extent of his power he will do it, be the consequences 
what they may. 

-But we shall be asked whether the Sultan, even if willing 
to run such a risk. has the power to resist the French armies ? 
Certainly he has not, if the French are resolved and are pre- 
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pared to declare war and sink the Turkish Fleet in the harbour 
of Tripoli, rather than allow any formidable body of trained 
Mussulmans to be collected there. But if they are not so 
prepared, the Sultan can furnish the Tunisians with artillery, 
officers, and rifles, almost without limit ; with orders which will 
reconcile the jealousies of the tribes, who are as touchy as 
Highlanders, but cannot, of course, be humiliated by the 
Khalif’s command ; and with a hope of ultimate success, which 
is much in war. The Tunisian Sheikhs do not regard the 
Khalif as Europeans do, but will believe for months that the 
rightful master of the world, who has promised to help them 
and who sends help in cannon, is marching to their assist- 
ance. That belief will not enable them to defeat the 
French, but it will enable them to make the war much 
fiercer, much more sanguinary, and, above all, much longer. 
The tribes could go on for years, if they saw hope, as the 
Algerian tribes did between 1832 and 1842, and all the while 
the French would only own the city of Tunis, the buildings of 
Kairouan, and the ground they stood on in the open country. 
The French Foreign Office sees that clearly, and it is because 
it sees this, and not because M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire desires 
the cheap credit of defying Turkey, that these most serious 
menaces to-the Sultan are sent all over Europe. If they fail 
of their effect, the French Government may yet feel itself 
compelled to dictate terms in the Bosphorus. 





THE FIRMNESS OF THE MINISTRY. 


HE main charge brought by serious Tories against Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government is that it lacks manliness. The 

St. James’s Gazette may believe that Lord Granville is un- 
patriotic, or Mr. Lowther may imply that Mr. Gladstone is'a 
bad financier who does not understand trade, or Mr. Mallock 
may credit that Lord Hartington is willing to assail property ; 
but these denunciations are accepted for what they are, mere 
evidences of general dislike to the tone of the Administration. 
The real charge which affects the popular mind, and irritates 
thinking Tories into action, and makes sincere Liberals pause, 
is that of unmanliness,—of a disposition to recede before oppo- 
sition, and especially armed opposition, with a readiness un- 
becoming to a great Government, and injurious to a people 
which holds its possessions in some degree by the tenure of a 
universal belief that it will fight, if menaced in them. That 
is the charge which is repeated, not only day by day, but in 
every article in the country Tory papers, which always elicits 
sympathy in Conservative meetings, which is regarded as un- 
answerable in London society, and which suffuses like a 
dominant colour every speech of the recognised Tory leaders. 
Of course, the charge is very differently put. ‘The country 
leader-writers say the Government is “ cowardly,” in so many 
words. The graver Jingoes say it degrades the country, by argu- 
ing when it should insist. The Tory leaders declare it leaves 
undone, from weakness and over-fear of consequences, acts it 
is bound to do. That is what Sir Stafford Northcote really 
intends, in every sentence of his speech at Hull that is 
not devoted to disguising his own opinion upon Fair-trade, by 
all his references to Egypt and the East and the Cape, and 
above all, to Ireland. He does not say what should be done, 
but intimates, in unmistakable fashion, that in what it does, or 
leaves undone, the Government is paralysed by want of nerve. 
There never was a more unfounded charge made. That 
the Liberal Government does not quite understand the inner 
temper and special foible of the new Sovereign, the House- 
holder, and makes the mistake of avoiding too carefully all 
that is scenic in its acts, of minimising its own decisions, and 
of exaggerating the impression of its own patience, is true, 
and has been true of it ever since the entire leadership passed 
into Mr. Gladstone’s hands. He never will allow that a coup, 
when it occurs, is anything but the last legitimate and not 
very striking step in a long chain of actions, or that an 
Act caninvolve anything revolutionary, or that a menace, like, 
for instance, the tremendous one which really freed Thessaly, 
is anything but a hint of ultimate possible results, and so loses 
half the popular advantage of his own courage and breadth of 
grasp. And Mr. Gladstone either did not perceive or deliber- 
ately refused to take advantage of the suffocating rage with 
which seven-tenths of the population of the United Kingdom 
regarded Irish Obstruction, of the joy with which they would 
have welcomed strong and even violent action for its repression. 
But that is a defect of omission, not of action, and in the action 
of this Government we can see no want either of decision or of 
audacity. On the contrary, we should say this Government 
was almost too obstinate in its firmness, too immovable in its 











decisions, too resolute in its adhesion to its own policy. That 
its policy is not the policy of the Tories is of course true, but 
the firmness of a Ministry must be judged by its pursuit of its 
own objects, not its pursuit of the objects its adversaries desire 
You do not call a policeman a coward because he does not kill 
the criminal whom he intends to arrest, but holds on to him. | 
in spite of blows ; still less do you consider the lawyer humili- 
ated because he sues a debtor, instead of kicking him, Its objects 
granted, this Government has adhered to its resolves with almost 
bull-dog tenacity. In the East, in spite of the most shamefyl 
treacheries, and some moments of most serious danger, it held 
on to its resolve that Europe, and not any one Power, should 
execute the Treaty of Berlin, increasing the pressure at every 
fresh evasion, until even Turkish obstinacy gave way, and those 
‘¢ impossibilities ’°—the cession of Dulcigno, the cession of 
Thessaly, the autonomy of East Roumelia, and the halt of the 
Hapsburgs in their southern march—were all secured together. 
Dulcigno is Montenegrin, and at peace ; Thessaly is welcoming 
its Greek Sovereign ; East Roumelia is quarrelling in comfort 
both with Constantinople and Sofia; and the Austrian papers 
are declaring with one voice that they never heard of Salonica, 
and do not know where the Mgean is. Ask Baron Haymerle, 
or the Sultan, or the Greek Cabinet, what they think about the 
“weakness” and “irresolution ” and ** cowardice ” of the British 
Foreign Office. It does not want to shed blood needlessly, 
but shedding blood is not of itself a final proof of courage. 
Turn to Egypt. Having decided that the Joint Protectorate 
must be maintained, or England left sole Protector, the Govern- 
ment has maintained its purpose steadily, consistently, and so 
far successfully. It has shirked no duty, though conscious of 
great danger. Sir Stafford Northcote hints that it is going 
shortly to do something weak about Egypt, but where is there 
even the vaguest evidence of any such purpose? Is it in the 
instant change of the French and Italian tone about Tripoli, 
after Lord Granville had announced that Tripoli lay too near 
Egypt for England to see its occupation with indifference? Do 
the Tories think it a light thing to make an intimation like 
that to a Government which, as regards its power of affecting 
English interests, has twice the force of Russia, and at least 
the means of Germany? Or are they really so far gone 
in the hunger for theatrical display, that they would like 
Lord Granville, who never puts out a claw till somebody 
hurts him, to go down to the Mansion House and shout about 
English ability to encounter three campaigns‘ Ask M. St. 
Hilaire if he thinks he is nearer the possession of Egypt, fox 
M. de Granville’sfears. Take Afghanistan. TheGovernment said 
from the first they should leave Afghanistan when and how it 
suited them, and in spite of the wrath of their opponents, and 
the criticism, much harder to bear, of their supporters, they 
have left and are leaving it, just when their action made their 
policy successful. Lord Hartington has clung to his declared 
view with an obstinacy which seemed to half the Liberal Party, 
and certainly to ourselves, perfectly wooden, but it has been 
successful. It takes courage to wait as he has done, and he has 
waited till the precise hour struck. Why is that weak? We 
shall have the Transvaal thrown in our teeth; but in what 
single point has the Government, though under the pressure 
of nearly irresistible temptation, departed from the design 
approved by Parliament, that of restoring the Transvaal to its 
previous owners, so far as was consistent with its obligations 
to the native population? We do not approve that policy, 
holding that the Transvaal was fairly ours, and _ that 
we should have kept it; but that was not the policy of the 
Ministry, and they have adhered to their own, with their 
usual tenacity. They have shed as little blood as they 
could, which is right, but they have insisted on terms 
which bring them no good whatever, which they could easily 
have given up, and which are so annoying to the Boers, that 
the ratification of the Treaty is still doubtful. Then, intimate 
the Tory writers, they will recede. Where is there a particle 
of evidence for that? We are not their supporters in this 
matter, but we believe that in regard to it they will be harder 
than the Boers, will disregard all menaces and all dangers, and 
will in the end not only insist on their own stipulations, but 
will see them carried out to the letter. 

But Ireland! Well, the Government may have committed 
any number of faults in Ireland ; but surely those faults have 
not been those of weakness, or indecision, or cowardice. If 
ever there was a Government which, as regards Ireland, went 
forward steadily on its own path, pushing aside opposition, 
disregarding criticism, utterly reckless of threats, it is this 
Government. It stated from the first that it would remedy 
the grievance it had admitted, would lock up persons dangerous, 
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not to itself, but to the country, and would enforce the law ; 
and it is doing all those things resolutely. We all know 

ainst what obstacles the Land Bill was carried, what threats 
are used on behalf of the “ suspects,” what kind of resistance it 
ig that is offered to legal eviction. The Government, after 
passing the Land Bill by a dead-heave such as only a Govern- 
ment of iron could have accomplished, releases or detains 
+ suspects ” at its own discretion, and on grounds clear only 
to itself; and is at this moment, against its own will, 
put in accordance with its declared policy, levying legal arrears 
of rent by military foree. It is threatened with insurrection, 
it is threatened with dynamite, it is threatened with assassina- 
tion ; but it tramps on steadily to its goal, the restoration by 
legal means of the authority of Law. It should, it is contended, 
declare a state of siege, arrest the Land Leaguers, and shoot 
anybody who resists the processes of the law, but it avoids 
those things, not because it is weak and vacillating, but 
because it is strong and determined. It takes ten times more 
nerve to govern Ireland by law than by a state of siege. The 
country is no more prepared for insurrection than it ever was ; 
indeed, insurrection would make all things easy for England, 
and if the history of Ireland teaches anything, it teaches this, 
that if the Government to-morrow proclaimed martial law 
in Munster and Connaught, disorder and resistance would 
vanish in a moment. It is not in human nature for the 
Government not to recognise that, and if it were weak it 
would act upon the knowledge ; but being strong and tenacious, 
and unusually indifferent to danger, it rejects that plan, and 
instead of binding its refractory patient in a strait-waistcoat, 
determinately strives to cure him. Weak! If we had to 
characterise Mr. Forster’s action throughout the last twelve 
months from his enemies’ point of view, we should assert that 
nobody but a born Quaker could be so intolerably obstinate in 
adhering to his own view, so foolishly audacious, in the face 
of dangers from every side. That the Government may have 
been unwise, or over-sanguine, or over-lenient in Ireland may 
prove true, but no man not rendered irrational by party feeling 
can pronounce it weak, That is as if we should pronounce 
Lincoln weak, when he announced his policy in the words, 
“We must keep pegging away.” 

The plain truth is, that this Government is one of the most 
tenacious, most determined, and most courageous which ever 
governed the country; but it is very slow, till an absolute 
necessity appears, to shed blood, more especially the blood of 
its own subjects ; and to men wild with dislike and impatience, 
that looks like cowardice, just as to men of Continental 
opinions reluctance to kill an adversary in a duel looks like 
cowardice. The reluctance is not cowardice, nevertheless, but 
a moral aversion to shedding blood, strengthened by a pro- 
found political conviction that the result attained by blood is 
often not worth its cost. That conviction may, of course, be 
pushed too far, and we are not sure that it is not pushed too 
far, when mobs are permitted to defeat soldiers. We believe 
that a Government has a moral right to insist, in the in- 
terest of the sanctity of human life, that if the soldiers 
are produced, overt resistance shall be considered insurrection, 
and to authorise its officers to meet force by force. Its re- 
sponsibility is rather for producing soldiers prematurely, than 
for using them when produced. But that reluctance, born, 
as it is, of deep moral feeling, and making, as it does, a most 
painful demand upon the firmness of rulers, is neither inde- 
cision, nor vacillation, nor cowardice. It is consistent with 
unswerving tenacity, and with the audacity so often found in 
deeply religious soldiers. This Government, once clear that 
fighting was indispensable, would fight till it won, and pro- 
bably strike much harder than a Government of men who 
think that blood-shedding is a light matter, and that it is 
much easier to mow down a mob, than by slow and painful 
persistence to convince them that law is irresistible, even 
when it is not backed by all the terrors of military execution. 
At all events, whatever the Ministry may do in the future, they 
have, up to this time, moved forward with a force and a decision 
before which all obstacles have gradually disappeared, and 
which have created in the minds of their adversaries a belief, 
not in the weakness of the British Government, but in its 
unreasoning, unsympathetic, almost unendurable obstinacy, in 
pursuit of its own ends, 


LORD O’HAGAN’S ADDRESS IN DUBLIN. 
O an English reader, the facts and figures given in Lord 
O’Hagan’s address to the Social Science Congress are of 
a very comforting kind, At a time when we are being told day 





after day and week after week, by Mr. Parnell and his asso- 
ciates, that English rule is an unredeemed failure, and that 
Irish wants and Irish interests are systematically neglected by 
an alien Legislature, it is satisfactory to find that within the 
last twenty years so much has been done by Parliament for 
the social and industrial improvement of Ireland. With- 
out carrying his retrospect further back than 1860, Lord 
O’Hagan was able to show that since then the Irish 
Judicature has been remodelled, the procedure of both 
superior and inferior Courts simplified and cheapened, the 
lunacy laws amended, the jury system at once purged 
and popularised, primary education enormously developed, the 
intermediate schools heavily subsidised and brought under State 
inspection, a national University created, the abuses which pre- 
vailed in the management of workhouses and reformatories 
corrected, and an elaborate code of public health drawn up 
and applied. All this represents a lavish expenditure of Par- 
liamentary time and energy, and it must be remembered that 
in Lord O’Hagan’s review purely political measures, such as 
the Disestablishment of the Church, and even the Land Acts 
of 1870 and 1881, were necessarily passed over. The general 
result is, as Lord O'Hagan says, that there is now at last in 
Ireland, a perfectly open career to all classes and creeds; that 
‘the humblest in rank may reach the highest place in intel- 
lectual and in social station ;” that a vigorous crusade is being 
carried on against the squalor and overcrowding, which are 
“not compatible with the formation of habits of ordered 
industry ;” and that, thanks to all these beneficial changes 
in the law, there is good reason for hoping that in the forth- 
coming revival of native manufactures the Irish will be found 
to have become possessed of the “industrial aptitude which 
will fit them to meet their neighbours in an honourable 
rivalry.” An Englishman, when he comes to the close of Lord 
O’Hagan’s animated and eloquent harangue, naturally asks 
himself what more an Irish Parliament could have done? It 
would certainly be difficult to show that the Imperial Legisla- 
ture has done so much for either England or Scotland during 
the same period of time. Good schools, with plenty of exami- 
nations and exhibitions; cheap law, bringing justice close to 
every man’s door; abundant sanitary facilities, with boards and 
inspectors to set them going and keep them at work,—all these 
things Ireland has got, and what else can she want that it is 
within the power of “ kings or laws” to give her? If a country 
which is so blessed cannot achieve material prosperity, and 
take a good place in the industrial race, all our past experi- 
ence seems to be falsified. And yet nothing can be more 
remarkable than the unbroken unanimity with which all popu- 
lar writers and speakers in Ireland ignore the whole chapter 
of legislative improvements which Lord O’Hagan recited. For 
them, these pages of the Statute-book are so many sheets of 
waste-paper, to be tossed aside, not only without gratitude, 
but without even a syllable of acknowledgment. No attempt 
is or can be made to dispute the facts. Religious inequality. 
both in purely ecclesiastical and in educational matters. has all 
but ceased to exist. The attendance at the primary schools 
has nearly doubled, and the Parliamentary grant has more 
than doubled in twenty years. The results of the other 
changes which we have enumerated are equally undeniable 
and equally striking. Ireland is,in a word, a richer, healthier, 
better-educated country, a more comfortable home, a more 
productive farm, a busier workshop, than she ever was before ; 
that she is so is mainly, if not entirely, due to the wise and 
progressive legislation of the Imperial Parliament ; and yet, to 
all appearance, the hostility of her people to English rule was 
never more deeply seated, and their demand to be allowed to 
govern their own affairs after their own fashion was never 
more loudly proclaimed and more menacingly pressed. 

No doubt, the appearance does not altogether correspond 
with the reality. In Ireland, even more than in France, there 
is always a vast deal of purely conventional sentiment afloat, 
which to some extent mistakes itself, and still more 
often gets itself mistaken, for genuine feeling. The popular 
rhetoric, both of the press and the platform, is full of catch- 
words, which can be traced back to O’Connell, and even to 
Grattan, which every speaker is ‘trained to use, and which 
every audience expects to hear. The habit of jangling the 
chains of servitude and raving against Saxon oppression is so 
inveterate, and has come through long practice to be associ- 
ated with such a pleasurable form of excitement, that it is 
apt to be repeated after it has lost any serious meaning. 
Englishmen, from their inability to enter into the Celtic love 
of declamation for its own sake, are frequently misled as to 
the real state of mind both of the French and Irish Ultras: 
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and one of the bad results of the excessive concentration of 
public attention upon the affairs of Ireland during the last 
twelve months has been that whole columns of the empty rhodo- 
montade, which is constantly being poured forth in that country, 
and which in ordinary times passes without notice, have been 
telegraphed over here to be anxiously commented upon and 
solemnly condemned. And it is not only our knowledge of 
that which is spoken without being felt, but perhaps still more 
our ignorance of that which, though left unspoken, is widely 
felt, that deceives us in this matter. Lord O'Hagan is a mem- 
ber of the Government, but he is also a Catholic and an Irish- 
man to the core. There is no man in Ireland better fitted by 
his sympathies and convictions to be the mouthpiece of that 
large section of his countrymen who are at once ardent patriots 
and shrewd men of business. The testimony which he gave 
on Monday to the vast strides which Ireland has made in the 
last twenty years, in all probability does no more than express 
the prevailing opinion among the most intelligent and pro- 
gressive class in the community. Their persistent silence is not 
very creditable to their moral courage, but it would be a great 
mistake to interpret it as an indication of insensibility. 

But, after all due abatement has been made, it still remains 
true that the bulk of the Irish people have not been made 
more friendly to England, or more contented in themselves, 
by the various legislative improvements upon which Lord 
O’Hagan dwelt; and puzzling as such a result, at first sight, 
seems, it admits, we think, of a twofold explanation. In the 
first place, we have been busy all this time in supplying sub- 
sidiary wants which were little felt, while we have neglected 
to supply a primary want, which was universally and keenly 
felt. Good schools, cheap justice, and efficient drains are 
excellent things in their way, but they would have been better 
appreciated by the Irish if they had come after, instead of 
before, the great agrarian settlement which we have only just 
accomplished. What the nation needed first and before all 
things—in 1860, if we could but have realised it, as much as 
in 1880—was, not progress, but security ; to be relieved of 
the fear of disturbance, not to be shown the way and provided 
with the means to secure a new and a higher type of social 
life. So long as the feeling of insecurity was allowed to remain, 
it paralysed all aivance, and no educational or sanitary 
improvements, however well-intentioned and however effectual, 
could be expected to have a satisfying, or even in the long-run 
a conciliating effect. In the Land Act of the present year, 
Parliament for the first time went to the root of the matter ; 
and until that Act has been tried and found wanting, it will 
be premature to pronounce Ireland an irreconcilable country, 
and Irish discontent an incurable disease. There is, however, 
a further reason for the languid and indifferent temper with 
which the Irish receive all our attempts to better their 
material condition, and to introduce a more progressive ele- 
ment into their national life. In all these matters there is a 
fundamental discrepancy between the English and Irish ideals. 
The Irishman altogether lacks the horror of discomfort, 
the dissatisfaction with his immediate surroundings, the 
restless feeling that there is something more to be made 
than he is making and sometbing better to be done than he is 
doing, which is bred in the bone of every Englishman and 
Scotechmen, and which has made the Anglo-Saxon the most 
pushing and improving of races. However bare and squalid 
the Irish peasant’s home may be, in nine cases out of ten he 
prefers it as it is, and the prospect of higher wages to be 
purchased by regular toil amid unfamiliar scenes has no attrac- 
tions for him. The “open career” of which Lord O'Hagan 
speaks has, in itself, few charms for the majority of his 
countrymen; and when it involves, as, in most cases it 
necessarily does, the severance of old ties and the rupture of 
old associations, it is positively distasteful. The Irish are 
scattered over the face of the earth, but they are, for the most 
part, involuntary emigrants, and carry with them wherever 
they go the feeling of expatriation, the consciousness of exile. 
Necessity may drive them in their new homes to an industrial 
life, but they never become assimilated with the people among 
whom they dwell, and they remain tothe end discontented and un- 
settled men, resenting the fate which has made outcasts of them, 
and regarding their common nationality with their country- 
men at home and elsewhere as the strongest and most sacred of 
ties. But for the Irish of America and Australia, the Land 
League would long since have collapsed for want of funds. How 
much support could the English and Scotch farmers count on 
receiving from the Colonies, if they were to strike against 
* landlordism”’ here? The Irish, in short, are not a go-a-head 
race; they are deficient, whether for good or for evil, in the 
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instincts which are the mainspring of material progress; and 
the kind of legislation which’ we have been giving them, and 
which would be heartily welcomed in any industrial countr 

altogether fails to excite their enthusiasm. It may be 23 
Lord O'Hagan says, that the Imperial Parliament has opened 
the road to social and pecuniary advancement for every Irish 
boy and girl. But what is that to a people, among the mass of 
whom the passion for “ bettering oneself,” which is so universal 
in England and Scotland, is almost unknown? Irish aspira- 
tions are very definite and very strong, but they do not, except 
when they are artificially manipulated, point in the direction 
of greater material comfort or more rapid industrial develop- 
ment. They aim rather at the attainment for Ireland and the 
Irish -of a more distinctive position, in which they will no 
longer be obscured by the huge shadow which Great Britain 
now casts over them, and in which their share in creating and 
sustaining the Empire will at last be seen and known by all 
men. This is for the time, and seems likely to remain, an 
unrealised dream; but meanwhile, however much we may 
regret it, we cannot be altogether surprised that Ireland re- 
ceives without any lively emotion of gratitude, our periodical 
presents of revised lunacy laws and “ rural sanitary authorities,” 





THE BOERS’ NEW DEMAND, 


NHE Transvaal affair, as we have repeatedly said, must be 
left to the Executive Government. It is nearly im- 
possible for men outside the Cabinet to know what dangers 
may be in the air, what is the degree of the need for being 
unhampered, or what is the true and actual condition of the 
Army at the Cape. Outsiders, in such complex circumstances 
as now exist, can only give an opinion liable to be materially 
modified by a revelation of further facts. With that reserve, 
however, we have no hesitation in saying that the new de- 
mands of the Boers ought to be definitely and finally rejected, 
even if the consequences are a renewal of the war, or a neces- 
sity for a long blockade of all South-African ports. They 
entirely pass the boundary on which a just and self-re- 
specting Government ought to take its stand. Those demands, 
concealed from the public by references to clauses in the Con- 
vention, substantially amount to four, which, again, are re- 
ducible to two. The Boers refuse to permit the Queen’s 
Government to conduct their foreign affairs; they decline to 
allow the Resident to interfere for natives; they object to 
renew their pledge to abolish slavery ; and they will not permit 
natives to own lands in the Transvaal. In other words, they 
demand independence as to foreign affairs, and as to their 
treatment of the black subjects of her Majesty. 

The first demand cannot be granted, because wherever the 
Queen’s Flag flies the British Government will be held, and 
justly held, responsible by foreign nations. Suppose the 
Boers possessed ships, and sent them to attack Réunion, would 
France be content with our statement that we only possessed 
suzerain rights, and the Boers could do as they pleased? The 
Government of the Transvaal may quarrel with the Free State, 
or the Zulu federation, or the Portuguese in Delagoa Bay, and 
is sure to quarrel with the northern black tribes; and if the 
British have any right over them at all, the Colonial Office 
will be responsible. The Boer argument, that a suzerain may 
control foreign affairs, but not conduct them, is absurd. How 
are we to forbid a war once begun? If they mean that no such 
proviso is reserved to any dominant Power, they misread 
history, for it is especially reserved to the German Empire 
in its relations with the subordinate States, and to England 
in her relations to the Native States of India. The de- 
mand is inadmissible, unless we retire from the Transvaal 
altogether. 

The second demand is worse. The Boers say that in bind- 
ing them to abolish slavery and treat the natives well, we are 
insulting them, and showing that we think them uncivilised. 
That is nonsense. France is a civilised Power, and a 
great Power; and we have with France a treaty binding 
her to make elaborate regulations for the treatment of Indian 
immigrants in her colonies. Brazil is a civilised Power, at 
least as great as the Transvaal; and we have with Brazil a 
Treaty binding her Legislature to suppress internal slavery. 
England is a great Power, and Denmark is a little Power; yet 
Denmark imposes on England under the Treaty for the cession 
of the Danish colonies in India a separate law of land-tenure, 
avowedly demanded lest the inhabitants should suffer wrong 
from the English method of levying the land-tax by seizing 
the soil. The argument from dignity is foolish, while the 
real object of the Boers, to regain the right of treating natives 
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as they please, and of excluding them from the ownership of 
land, is one which it would be shameful for England to concede. 
France, when beaten down to the ground in 1870, still stipulated 
that Frenchmen in Alsace should not be turned into German 
conscripts without right of option; but we are to surrender 
800,000 persons, still at this moment British subjects, to 
the government of a tyrannical caste, who avowedly resent 
promises not to enslave them, who will not permit a Resident 
to remonstrate on their behalf, and who will not allow them 
the first of human liberties,—that of owning property, if they 
can get it. 

We see no need of any long argument. Unless there exists 
some overmastering necessity, imperceptible to the world, but 
visible to the Cabinet, the Boers’ demands must be rejected. If 
they thereupon declare war, they declare it contrary to justice, 
contrary to their authorised Envoy’s pledges, and in the in- 
terest of immorality. The British will fight with clear con- 
sciences, and the ruin of the Boers will be as clearly the 
consequence of their own acts as that of the Southern slave- 
holders was. Better a hateful war, than a peace purchased by 
selling powerless dependants to their avowed foes. 





THE SPREAD OF RUFFIANISM. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT has recently addressed a 
Circular Letter to the Chairmen of Quarter-Sessions 
throughout the country, calling their attention to the revival 
of prize-fighting, and suggesting that a more rigorous enforce- 
ment of the law is needed to put a stop to what is fast growing 
into a public nuisance. He might, we think, with advantage 
have gone further, and invited the Magistrates to take into 
serious consideration the alarming growth of a spirit of ruffian- 
ism, of which prize-fights are only a single and by no means 
the most objectionable manifestation. No one who reads the 
police reports can fail to have been struck during the last few 
months with the enormous increase in the class of what may 
be called “ riotous offences.” Isolated cases of wife-beating 
and street-robbery are of tolerably regular recurrence, and so 
long as men besot themselves with drink, and are subject 
to the passions of cupidity and jealousy, these forms of 
crime are likely to remain beyond the reach of the 
deterrent influence of even the most savage penal code. 
But the epidemic of brutality from which we are at present 
suffering has a different origin, and requires different treat- 
ment. The roughs who set upon the processions of the 
Salvation Army, and the “Jarrikins” who make the streets 
of Islington impassable on Sunday evenings, do not act 
under the impulse of momentary passion. Their plan 
of action is conceived in cold-blood, and is carried out 
deliberately, methodically, and with a certain amount of rude 
organisation. As a rule, they bear no personal ill-will to 
their victims, who are for the most part individually unknown 
tothem. The Salvation Army, with its banners and its psalms, 
its quasi-military parade, and its pronounced hostility to beer 
and tobacco, no doubt excites a peculiar feeling of irrita- 
tion, which accounts for its having been so generally 
singled out as the favourite object of attack. But where there 
is no Salvation Army, the local gang of roughs are quite con- 
tent with meaner prey, and are satisfied so long as they can 
trip up and torment the casual passer-by. The singular 
pleasure which association in this brutal kind of horse-play 
appears to give to those who share in it, is not altogether easy 
to explain. But is it not possible that it arises out of a very 
degraded and degenerate development of the English passion 
for sport? There is a strong family likeness between the prac- 
tices of the London “ corner-men ” of the present day, and those 
of the aristocratic Mohawks who flourished nearly two hundred 
years ago; and whatever difference in point of atrocity there 
may be between them, is certainly not in favour of the latter. 
Even in its most orthodox forms, and carried, on by the 
most approved methods, sport is none the less sport 
because there is a necessary blending of cruelty with it: 
and no man can be a finished sportsman unless he 
either has by nature, or acquires by habit, a certain 
indifference to pain, The expensive pleasures of the chase 
and the covert, even the favourite pastimes of the “ dog- 
racing, cock-fighting, pigeon-flying’”’ populations of the 
northern towns, of which we have lately heard, are beyond the 
means of the ordinary London-bred rough. He seeks, there- 
fore, for some other outlet for the sporting instinct, which he 
shares with his more fortunate fellow-countrymen, which in 
him is at once intensified and brutalised by the intolerable 
drudgery and the degrading atmosphere of his daily life, and 





which, being, as it is, an essentially social passion, can only be 
gratified in combination with other men. In default of any- 
thing better, he makes a happy hunting-ground of the street. 
and finds a substitute for the enjoyments of the chase in run- 
ning down a detachment of “ Salvationists,” or in snaring and 
baiting unwary wayfarers. The sport is exciting, it can be 
shared by many, and it has just a touch of danger; and the 
suffering which it causes to the victim certainly does not 
detract from the zest with which it is pursued. 

The Police, who, as we often have occasion to observe, are 
extraordinarily slow in adapting themselves to meet any un- 
familiar form of crime, appear to have been completely 
quelled in many places by the Roughs. In Islington, the 
inhabitants have been compelled to follow Californian pre- 
cedents, and to band themselves into Vigilance Committees, 
who execute immediate and summary vengeance upon the dis- 
turbers of their streets. The military organisation of the 
Salvation Army has enabled it, in more than one instance, to 
render a good account of its enemies. But in some of the 
lower parts of London there is literally no security against 
personal violence, and scenes are enacted every night 
which, if they were reported from Ireland, would im- 
mensely strengthen the cry which is perpetually being 
raised for more coercion. There is nothing more con- 
tagious than this kind of ruffianism, which is all the more 
formidable because it is not confined to, nor, indeed, mainly 
practised by, those who belong to what is ordinarily regarded 
as the criminal class. Hitherto, the evil has been grappled 
with in a very half-hearted way by the Magistrates, who have 
contented themselves, for the most part, with inflicting fines 
which are hardly felt by those upon whom they are nominally 
imposed, being easily met by a small subscription from the 
different members of the gang, and which carry with them no 
personal discomfort and no lasting disgrace. The remedy is to 
be sought partly in a more discriminating administration of 
the present law, partly in an improvement of the law itself. 
The great mass of these street outrages come within the general 
category of assaults, and the punishment for an assault is, 
as a rule, roughly adjusted to the amount of violence used 
and the gravity of the injury inflicted. This is fair 
enough in the case of ordinary assaults, in which 
there is a single aggressor and a single victim, or, as perhaps 
more frequently happens, when there has been bad-blood upon 
both sides, and neither party is free from blame. But a broad 
distinction ought to be drawn between mere outbursts of tem- 
per or passion and the organised ruffianism which lays a trap 
for its prey, and which attacks without provocation and in 
pure wantonness. Wherever it can be shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the Magistrate that the case with which he is dealing 
belongs to this latter class, he should punish without regard to 
the amount of injury actually done, and impose as long a term 
of imprisonment, with hard labour, as the law will allow him 
to give. The roughs, as we have said, are not, for the most 
part, professional criminals. To a large number, perhaps to 
the majority of them, to have been “in trouble,” even if it 
is not felt to be something of a social stigma, is a serious 
obstacle in the way of finding employment and earning a 
livelihood. And, in spite of the popular opinion which always 
leans in the case of brutal crimes to a dramatic form of penalty, 
hard-labour is, in the long-run, a far more effective deterrent 
than the lash. But the epidemic will not be thoroughly 
stamped out until the Magistrates are given wider powers than 
they at present possess. There are many reasons why offences 
of this kind should continue to be dealt with summarily, and 
not relegated to the Quarter-Sessions or Assizes. We have 
carried our almost fanatical belief in the Jury system quite far 
enough already, and it would be a fatal mistake to extend it 
to cases in which it is above all things necessary that the 
punishment should follow promptly upon the crime. Buta 
sentence of six months’ imprisonment, which is the utmost 
that a Magistrate in Petty Sessions can impose, is far from 
adequate. We should be glad to see him invested with dis- 
cretion, where the evidence points to deliberate and systematic 
ruffianism, such as we now read of in the papers almost every 
day, to inflict a maximum penalty of a year’s hard-labour. 
There is hardly any form of crime as to which, having regard 
to the source from which it springs and the objects with 
which it is pursued, we can so safely rely upon the preventive 
effect of severe treatment, and there is none in which 
such treatment is less likely to defeat its object by exciting 
sympathy with the offender. Garrotting, which is, perhaps, 
the nearest analogy, was effectually put down, not, as is often 
stated, by the use of the “cat,” but simply by the agreement 
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of the Judges to impose in all cases a crushing term of penal 
servitude. 








EPISCOPAL OPTIMISM. 

5 hag feature in the present Church Congress which im- 

presses us, more especially in the proceedings of the first 
day, is a certain change of tone, the development of a spirit 
which we must term, for want of a better word, Optimism. 
Time was when the leaders of any gathering of the kind in- 
variably bewailed themselves and the world, talked of the 
decadence of society, described the spread of immorality, spoke 
with bitter force of growing infidelity, deplored the general 
indifference or practical secularism of mankind, and anticipated 
still greater evils, to be met only by still greater self-sacrifice 
and exertion. That, indeed, was their first reason for summon- 
ing religious men to battle, lest, for a time at all events, Evil 
should conquer Good. “ The world sinks deeper into sin. Rescue 
it!” That was the general drift of exhortation in all such 
assemblies, just as the immense spread of some particular 
evil is always the ground-note of the oratory at a philan- 
thropic or charitable meeting. The Archbishop would lament 
the spread and increasing coldness of the Deistic heresy ; 
the Bishop would speak mournfully of some _heresiarch 
who had assailed Inspiration; the Dean would be sharp 
upon the prevailing ignorance of true doctrine; and the 
simple clergyman would lament the extension of vice or its 
provocatives. This time there is a change. In all the first 
speeches, especially those of the Archbishop of York and the 
Bishop of Durham, there is, we are glad to see, a distinct recog- 
nition that the heresy to be fought with in our time is, in one 
shape or another, the denial of the supernatural; but there is 
also an impression, tinging every sentence with a faint but 
perceptible colour, that this heresy is a passing phenomenon, 
sure to vanish, and one of which it is unworthy to be afraid. 
Dr. Lightfoot points to the fact—quite true, and very curious— 
that astronomy was dreaded by the Catholic divines as the most 
heretical of sciences, and is now decidedly the one most allied 
with theology, and says we may take encouragement from that. 
He thinks geology is changing sides in the same way; and 
expects that “biology,” in which he specially includes all 
theories of evolution, will by-and-by range itself also on 
the side of the supernatural,—religion, and even the organised 
Church, surviving all these alarms, and the passing phases 
of thought they generate. Dr. Thomson, who took Secularism 
for his subject, was even more hopeful. He quite admitted the 
spread of Secularism, ‘“ Atheistic, Republican, Malthusian 
Secularism”—he might have omitted “ Republican,” which 
has nothing to do with the matter, religion being at least as 
safe with a Garfield as with any king—but thought it would 
prove a very temporary phenomenon. Man, he said, never 
accepts Hedonism or Epicureanism for any long time. The re- 
ligious emotion is instinctive, and cannot be suppressed, any 
more than, whether under the theory of Deity or the theory of 
cause and effect, it can be entirely aimless. If evolution is true, 
belief in the supernatural is part of the self-developed mental 
armour of mankind. Is the Secularist prepared to remake 
human nature so that it shall “be free of the recurrent fits of 
that need of religion which has certainly characterised all the 
past.” There is nothing to be alarmed at, for religion will 
survive. 

We are not sure that we quite like this tone. We do not 
object to it as unusual, for we desire, above all things, that 
Bishops and all clerical leaders shall say what they have to say 
out, and shall not confine themselves to what the decorous 
expect; and it is quite possible that the Clerical world is 


frightened too much, and thereby losing energy. The 
Bishops must know the tone around them, and may 


very well perceive that what the Church needs just now 
is encouragement, a promise from her leaders of ultimate 
victory. That Truth must always prevail, besides being true, 
is often in its place a valuable argument, but still we are 
not quite contented. Is the Episcopal optimism well-founded ? 
That it will be found true at the long-last, as the Germans say, 
is our conviction as profoundly as it is theirs, for neither science, 
the modern source of scepticism, nor human impatience of suffer- 
ing, the ultimate root of secularism, can alter or affect an ulti- 
mate truth; but organised Churches must think of nearer 
futures, and consider such trifling periods of time as centuries, 
and within time—as statesmen calculate time,—both scepticism 
and secularism may become very serious phenomena. Science 





will not kill Religion, but it may very profoundly modify not 
only its outward form and organisation, but for a time part of 
its very essence. Astronomy and geology have very profoundly 
altered even the Church’s conception of the origin and destiny 
of Man—a conception very important to any creed—and 
biology may do more than that. We should say that 
if science became diffused so far that all men, even the relj- 
gious, believed the unbroken continuity of effect and cause to 
be proved, proved like the multiplication-table, the effect of 
that conviction on the Church would be tremendous. It would 
not destroy faith in God, but it certainly would destroy faith 
in present Christian teaching as to the methods of His action. 
The belief in prayer, for example, would cease, as Sir Henry 
Thompson says it has ceased in him, or would be so profoundly 
modified by the ascription to prayer of subjective efficacy only, 
that prayer would, for its present purpose, be disused. And we 
see no good ground for the Bishop of Durham’s certainty that 
such a change could not occur and endure for ages. If it lasts 
through one good man’s lifetime, as undoubtedly happens— 
witness Littré’s case, detailed in our own columns—why should 
it not last through many men’s lifetimes ? While if it can seize 
ou a whole society, as we take to be the case at this moment 
with the cultivated men of Paris and Berlin, why should it not 
seize on the whole of a society, with all its consequences? The 
death of belief in the direct government of God would be a 
very great event, even if it lasted only one generation, and did 
not affect the belief either in His existence or His ultimate 
sovereignty. There would be a chasm between the thoughts of the 
fathers of that generation and those of the sons of that genera- 
tion, even if both were believers, and only the intermediate per- 
sons deniers, which would be nearly immeasurable. All France 
believed in some fashion up to 1790, say. All France believed 
in some fashion in 1815. But all keen observers perceive that 
the effect of the twenty-five years during which belief was 
in abeyance, or under paralysis, and could not either talk or 
act, was tremendous,—so great, that it is hardly possible for a 
race in which the mental chasm or mind-slip has not occurred 
to understand popular French views on religion. They are the 
views of men whose fathers either disbelieved or had forgotten 
the whole matter. We do not think that such a mind-slip is 
probable in England, where the people are not much moved to 
action by speculative doubt; but it might happen in certain 
fields of thought. Indeed, we are not quite certain whether it 
is not happening, and whether Dr. Lightfoot would not be 
startled if he inquired into the extent of the change which has 
passed over multitudes as to the kind of utility found in 
prayer, a change due mainly to certain scientific aphorisms. 
We know that a few years since, when an article on prayer in 
this journal brought us reams of letters, we were utterly amazed 
at the extent to which a new view—as we think, a wrong view, 
as Dr. Lightfoot would certainly think, a heretical view—had 
seized on religious men. 

Again, as to Secularism, is Dr. Thomson’s argument irre- 
fragable ? He says the belief in the supernatural is universal 
and of all ages, and therefore there will always be “ fits of the 
need of religion.” That may be true, but is no answer to the 
agnostic secularist, who replies that worlds may or must exist 
beyond our universe, but as we can never know them, the devo- 
tion of life to inquiry about them is imbecility; or, to the 
scoffing secularist, who says such fits must be prevented ; 
or to the ordinary English secularist, who says that belief 
in the supernatural is a form of the quality of fear, is as 
universal as fear, or selfishness, or greed, and is neither more 
inextinguishable nor more to be respected. Is the Archbishop 
sure that those arguments can never take a hold of a whole 
people, or a great body of people, for a longtime? We confess 
we are not. We doubt greatly, as regards the special and most 
important article of belief, which the Archbishop so rightly 
puts in the forefront, the belief in a future state, if the Jews 
up to the Captivity believed it—though their great minds did— 
or if a majority of them believe it now. Average Jews always 
seem to us Deistic Secularists. Whole masses of men in 
Germany and Southern Europe disbelieve it utterly, and the Arch- 
bishop’s own doubt as to the outcome of Buddhist belief is put 
away much too summarily. The Buddhist creed contains a future 
life, it is true, though souls lose their identity, and are thrown 
into spiritual hotchpot—a horrid idea, which is making way 
in England—and the intelligent look for absorption into the 
universal and reigning Spirit, but the body of the people neither 
believe in a future life nor care about it. They look for 
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annihilation. The Chinese Buddhists are as true Secularists 
as Asiatics, with their perception that the blind forces of Nature 
are too strong for them, and their consequent fear of the un- 
known, can ever become. We could conceive of the Secularist 
theory, with its promise of earthly happiness, and its apparent 
4*go9mmon-sense,” and its alliance with utilitarian morality, 
taking a strong hold for several generations of the English 
masses, just as strong a hold as the doctrine of Maya did of 
Hindoos, and exercising the most profound effect. A tenth 
of our people, at least, are Secularists now, only they do not 
know it, and would repudiate the designation. If, in a town 
like Northampton, the Secularists have a majority, why not in 
many Northamptons, or why cannot the son of a Secularist be 
a Secularist too? The Archbishop may be right—is right, as 
to ultimate truths—but for Bishops, as for statesmen, “ short 
views” are very useful; and taking a short view, we cannot 
think quite so cheerily about Secularism,—even in the good 
form in which the Rev. Harry Jones, the Vicar of St. George’s- 
‘jn-the-East, tells the Congress he meets it—as the Archbishop 
does. No negative creed has had more success on the Conti- 
nent, and no one is more likely to take hold of English people. 
‘They have not, fortunately, the hunger for physical ease which 
marks some classes in the capitals of the Continent, and which 
made the Berlin lecturer deny the possibility of God, because in 
twenty years He had never helped her children to bread, but 
left it to her to provide; but they have little readiness in be- 
‘lieving ideas, and immense power of concentrating themselves 
-on the work in hand, and may carry that inclination too far. 
We doubt if it is safe to wait “till this phase passes,” and 
though the Archbishop did not mean to inculcate that lesson— 
indeed expressly repudiated it—a good many of his audience 
will draw that pleasing conclusion. ‘The swell of a torrent 
into a mighty rush of water is, of all occurrences, the most 
transitory; but the calm looker-on, being mortal, may be 
-drowned in its rush. 





FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

E will go back just fifty years. Mr. Rennie’s new 
London Bridge is open, but the old structure is not yet 

‘taken down. The London University—Theodore Hook’s “ Stinko- 
malee””—is a new thing. The Penny Magazine and Chambers’s 
Journal are just begun, or beginning, and the Saturday Maga- 
zine of the S.P.C.K. is not far off. The Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway has been opened, and has killed Mr. Huskisson. 
Caricatures, in which the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, 
and most of the Bishops are strung up in a row on gibbets, are 
popular with the “ masses.” The country is in a flame about 
the Reform Bill; what will Brougham do next, or Lord John, 
or Earl Grey, or Sir Francis Burdett? Burking is a terror in 
the air, and so is Springheel Jack. Captain Swing is not 
forgotten. More awful still is the cholera; people go to 
church in crowds to pray, everybody wears camphor, and 
the horrible-looking ambulance, with the blue, groaning patient 
inside it, on the way to the workhouse, meets you at every 
street-corner. The cheapest tea is five shillings a pound, and 
cocoa is just becoming popular. Poor men cannot read news- 
papers at all, unless they borrow them, or go to a coffee-house. 
In this respect, however, they are not so badly off, for it is in 
evidence before a Parliamentary Committee that the working- 
man may and does get tea, coffee, or cocoa, with bread and 
butter, for 3d., at coffee-houses where there are forty daily news- 
papers for him toread. Mr. Shillibeer has lately introduced his 
omnibuses. Mr. Hancock is running, or about to run, his hand- 
some steam omnibuses—the “ Era,” the “ Autopsy,” and the 
“ Enterprise ”—up and down the City Road. Part of what we 
now call Camden Town joins Hampstead Heath, all broom and 
gorse and wild roses ; waving corn-fields run up close to Kenning- 
ton turnpike; while young ladies’ schools go out: botanising by 
Lock’s Fields, Walworth. King William IV. is hailed as our 
“Sailor King,” our “Reforming Monarch,” or “ Silly Billy,” 
according to the humour of the populace; while the Duke is for 
the most part “ Old Nosey ”—* much disrespected wherever he 
goes, with his cast-iron windows and Waterloo nose, sing 
Dumbledumdeary !” The Georgian era is, of course, gone, 
dead, but that some of its spirit survives will be made plain by 
a brief abstract of a guide to idling in London, for small 
annuitants, “ By A Gentleman” of King William’s reign. <Ac- 
cording to this manual, issued by “Thomas Griffiths, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand,” you—that is, the small annuitant 


of the day, old or young, may “live well” in London on 





£100 a year, and “comfortably” on £50. In the course of 
the treatise, however, this “comfort” (on £50 a year) is frankly 
cut down to a “bare existence,” and the annuitant is recom- 
mended to add to his income by taking some employment. 

The hypothesis of the book appears to be that you come up 
from the country eager to taste “life in London,” though not 
in ths “Tom and Jerry ” sense, for we are, if you please, to be 
strictly decorous. ‘ You are a stranger in this immense metro- 
polis—you have scarcely arrived. The twanging horn pro- 
claims the approach of the York, Tewksbury, Dover, Wolver- 
hamton, Liverpool, or Bristol coach. You are cramped and 
sleepy inside, or you are covered with dust and probably pinched 
with cold outside.” Very good; “call a hackney-coach; get 
your luggage into it; and drive instantly to the George and 
Blue Boar, Holborn.” This is “admirably centrical,” and a 
good inn. ‘Go to bed, and breakfast in the coffee-room next 
morning.” You will have to pay for your entertainment as 
follows :—‘ Glass of brandy-and-water, 1s.; bed, 2s.; chamber- 
maid, 6d.; breakfast, coffee, eggs, &c., ls. 6d.; waiter, 6d.; 
boots, 3d.; total, 5s. 9d.” Pray observe the brandy-and-water, 
which is taken for granted. 

Rising refreshed, “ you will be in a fit state to choose a 
lodging.” “For this purpose, I advise you to make a round 
westwards from Tottenham-Court Road to Baker Street. On 
no account cross over to the Bedford Square side of Totten- 
ham-Court Road. In that case, you will at once plunge into 
gloom, filth, and incivility; begin, rather, on the west side of 
Berners Street.”” Having avoided the “ gloom, filth, and in- 
civility ” of the east side of Tottenham-Court Road, you have 
probably secured two rooms on the second floor for five or six 
shillings a week. These you will furnish yourself, according to 
the very mirute directions which are given by “ A Gentleman,” 
the greater part of the articles being bought in the Westminster 
Bridge Road, cheap, as they probably would be now :—“ Pay 
for them, get a receipt, and order them to be sent to your 
lodgings forthwith. Be there to receive them.” 

Having woke up for the first time in your lodgings, you are 
to “sally forth,” in order to get your first meal. But you are 
left in no doubt of the place at which to take it:—“ A walk 
before breakfast will give you an appetite. Proceed at once to 
No. 34 Brewer Street, Golden Square ; you may there breakfast 
for sixpence,—bread, butter, a plate of cold meat, and a large 
cup of excellent coffee! What think you of that? You may 
there read the French and English newspapers; after which, 
make calls or walk in St. James’ Park.” Here follows a list 
of places for “dining cheaply;” but you must “avoid 
the Haymarket, for a cup of coffee there, no larger than 
a wine-glass, will cost you sixpence, with nothing to eat!!” 
You will only have to pay one shilling for your dinner, which 
includes meat, two kinds of vegetables, bread, and stout. 
“ Apple pie or pudding, with cheese, would be fivepence more.” 
On high days and holidays you may dine handsomely at the 
“ Garrick’s Head,’ Bow Street, at a five o’clock table d’héte, 
for two shillings. But the best and cheapest place in London 
is by Wellington Street, where you may dine off soup, fish, meat, 
vegetables, with bread and ale, finishing off with ‘‘a cup of 
superb coffee in the drawing-room, all for one shilling and 
ninepence.” 

When the evening does not find you at the theatre, you may 
“lounge at the Cigar Divan in the Strand, where you may have 
admirable coffee, a cigar, and all the papers and magazines to 
read, in a splendid room, well warmed in winter,” and all this 
for a shilling. But “the best and cheapest place is the Crown 
Coffee-house, Holborn. Go up-stairs, you will be in a handsome 
room, and be waited on by a pretty and civil dumoiselle. Tea 
or coffee, 3d.; round of toast, ditto; girl, 1d.; total, 7d. Here, 
also, you may read “ all the papers and magazines.” 

You have now had your three meals, and it is time to come 
to the cost of clothes,—which, for anything that appears in the 
manual, you might have been dispensing with up to this time. 
“Two suits per annum, with an additional fancy waisteoat”— 
that is a touch of the time—will be sufficient. These “ must be 
made in the first style of fashion,” and “ will cost you thirteen 
guineas per annum.” ‘Take off three guineas for what they will 
sell for at the year’s end to “S. Pearson, 22 Lamb’s Conduit 
Street,” and your clothes will come to £10 10s. a year. Two 
hats will be £1 16s.—the days had not yet arrived for the “ four- 
and-nine” silk hat, which street-boys used to throw stones at. 
Omitting some details, we find the total expenditure of the 
“annuitant” thus far is £92 11s.6d. “The surplus is sufficient 
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pocket-money for all but the vicious. For these I write not.” 
You are next instructed where to get your razors set, and your 
hair cut. You may, out of the surplus, lounge at “the 


Colosseum, among beautiful statues and as_ beautiful 
women. The collection of works of Art is second only 
to those of the Louvre or the Vatican.” The British 


Mnseum is also agreeable, “but there are no seats in 
it.’ There is the Diorama, the Zoological Gardens; you 
may go to Richmond “ by stage” for a shilling, or “to 
Verne Bay and back for five shillings.” Besides all this, 
“no man of any tact is twelve months in London without 
making such theatrical and operatic acquaintances as will give 
him the privilege of entering the theatres without expense once 
a week. In these cases, the obligation is on the part of the 
management, for you fill up an unsightly gap with your own 
well-dressed person. Surely, in the splendid talents of Kean, 
Macready, Young, Miss Kemble, Miss Phillips; the racy humour 
of Farren, Liston, and Reeve; in the vocal and personal fasci- 
nations of Miss Coveney, Madame Vestris, Mrs. Wood, and 
Miss Cawse ; in Taglioni’s sublime impersonations of Classic 
beauty ; in the triumphs of Pasta, the Corinne of the opera; 
and finally, in the unsurpassable skill of Paganini or Nicholson, 
you have the materials whereof, in at, to rear an edifice of 
delight.” 

The edifice of delight being reared, it becomes time to think 
of religion. We have, however, treated other things first; and, 
even now that we must speak a little of religion, we are to com- 
mence with dinner :— 

“One solid dish his week-day meal affords ; 

An added padding solemnised the Lord’s.” 
Like Sir Balaam, you are to distinguish Sunday by a “ delicious 
bonne-bouche,” and you are informed where to get it “ for two 
shillings and threepence. After dinner, take a rural walk.” 
Religion is now introduced, with an assurance that the reader 
is not to expect any of “the snufiling exagitations of the 
hypoerite, or the dogmas of the Puritan.” Neither is he to 
indulge “any suspicion of insanity.” This is evidently a side- 
blow at Edward Irving and the unknown tongues. The pupil 
is to avoid “insanity.” He is to go to “the Magdalen or Philan- 
thropic,” and pay a shilling at the door, for which he will 
have the pleasure of listening to a good sermon, with the 
consciousness that he is “contributing to the formation of 
virtue aud happiness.” By this means, beginning with “a 
delicious bonne-bouche,”’ proceeding to “a rural walk,” and 
winding up with a shilling’s-worth of “divine service,” the 
“torpor of a Sunday in London will be completely vanquished.” 

Now we come to marriage, friendship, and that kind of thing. 
Never bcrrow or lend money. Never accept a favour, for you 
may be called upon to do one in return. Never take a lady to 
the play, for “the poor thing’ will certainly have “ forgotten 
her purse,” and you will have to pay. Never visit at houses 
where there are pretty girls who are poor; you may be enticed 
into matrimony. If a girl is rich, “ you may very properly 
follow up les petit soins.” But beware of “ nobility.” Even 
if you have titled relatives, take care how you do more than 
“nod to them.” You “cannot associate with Nobility on 
One Hundred Pounds a year. I will not deceive you, the thing 
is impossible.”” Next comes a small piece of counsel which at 
least shows how much we have altered in the matter of 
smoking :—‘‘ Never smoke cigars out of a divan; never 
swagger; never make promises that are at all likely to be 
broken; never adopt a vulgar slang, or swear; never behave 
with incivility to women; never be without a halfpenny for 
a beggar, if you think him or her, really in distress.” Never 
go to “the Coalhole or the Finish,” after leaving the theatre. 
Lest you should be brought to the verge of starvation by “ two- 
penny-post letters and a red coat, never give your address.” 
Have your letters taken in at a coffee-house. “ And now, 
adieu! The Athenians said *——-but it does not matter. 

The fifty-pound annuitant is put off with one room; and in- 
stead of a bonne-Lonche, he is to be content, pretty often, with 
“chop, 4J.; vegetable, 1d. ; bread, Id.; ale, 1d.; waiter, 1d.; total, 
sd.;” and he is to take in tea and breakfast at “an inferior coffee- 
shop.” But it is very noticeable that kis Sundays are not pro- 
vided for. He would probably avoid the “rural walk,” for fear 
of wearing ont his boots; and, as he certainly could not afford 
either “a delicious boine-bouche” for dinner, or a sermon at the 
Magdalen, he is, for anything that appears, handed over to 
“torpor, dogma, or snuffling exagitation.” This starveling is 
to have “two hats per annum, £1 lés.,” just like his wealthy 








brother, though he is not supposed even to “nod at nobility.” It 
has been said that as a man has only one head, he has no business 
with two hats, but even one seems too many for such an empty 
head as that of this “Gentleman” or his pupil. There are plenty of 
idlers in London even now; indeed, the world seems half-full of 
men and women who, having what they call “a small in- 
dependency,” laze away their existence. But it is certain that 
a manual of life in London written to-day would, apart from 
money matters, contain elements of high and serious suggestion 
which did not even cross the mind of the “buck” of King 
William IV.’s time to whom we have been indebted for this 
rather ignoble entertainment. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
acotenceileaaiiae 
RITUALISM, OR PRINCIPLE? 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Str,—As one who has devoted the best years of his life and al? 
the power he possessed to a system in which he once too credul- 
ously believed, I ask permission to say a few words on the topic 
of Ritualism in the Anglican Church ; and the remarks I desire 
to make will have the tendency to carry back the argument to 
a position which approximates to first principles. There has 
been a decided effort made on the part of the advocates of 
Ritualism to cling to details of secondary moment. The broad 
outlines of the case have become obscured; and gencralisatior - 
deduction, and theory have taken the place of fact. Persons 
weary of being told the number of Judges who concurred and 
dissented from a given judgment, or the names of the Courts 
which pronounced for and against some given use or custom. 
Even on this head, Ritualists have little or nothing of which to 
boast. No Court has decided in favour of all the points in their 
programme. No Judge has ventured to affirm that, as a whole, 
the law is even patient of it. As a system, and apart from 
details, Ritualists have been defeated on their own ground along 
their whole line. If they be not, the avowed imprisonment of 
several clergymen, and the unavowed suppression of Ritualism 
in many parishes by the opposition of the parishioners and the 
private action of the Bishops, are difficult to explain. Neither 
are these facts more easy of explanation—the numberless 
churches in which Ritualism has been snuffed out by the death 
of an incumbent, by his translation, or by his secession to 
Rome; and the very slow increase in the number of churches 
in the country which adopt consistently the Ritualistic theory » 
and their insignificant proportion to the whole number of 20,000 
or 30,000 (and the exact total is immaterial) of churches in the 
Establishment. 

Leaving the minutie of Ritualism, permit me to draw 
attention to the broad facts of the case. These will commend 
themselves to Englishmen, in a way in which the trivialities of 
special pleaders in favour of an alien system of ceremonial have 
not been commended, either to conscience or imitation. At the 
date of the Reformation, rightly or wrongly, together with the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church which had obtained in England 
for centuries, were deliberately swept away all and everything 
which distinctively taught the same doctrines in Catholic cere- 
monial. The dress of the clergyman and his position at the holy 
table, the coverings of the altar and the arrangement of the 
sanctuary, the entire structure of the Office-book and its order 
of sequence, the omission of endless matters of ceremony, 
whether in act or word, and the consequent inutility of a large 
number of ornaments which were used in the sacrifice of the 
Mass—all these were summarily and positively changed. There 
is no need to tell of the excesses which accompanied these 
changes, of altar-slabs being Cesecrated, altars used as tables, 
altar-coverings used as counterpanes, chalices employed in dis- 
sipation, chasubles and copes being turned into ladies’ dresses 
and men’s cloaks. It is sufficient to compare the Communion 
Sunday service of our boyhood in a decently-conducted church, 
according to the letter and spirit of the Prayer-book, with even 
a low mass in a Catholic Church of the present day. Instead 
of priestly vestments, there was a surplice; instead of lights, 
there were not even candlesticks ; instead of sacrificial posture, 
there was ministerial position ; instead of unleavened wafer and 
a mingled chalice, baker’s bread and the rector’s best port wine, 
straight from his cellar; in a word, instead of the holy sacrifice 
of the Catholic Church, with endless mysticisms, a commemora- 
tive service of a Protestant body, freed from the very shadow of 
the unseen. 
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Every one of the differentia which sever Catholic worship 
from Protestant communion has a reason, a history, an au- 
thority of its own. There is a completeness and a consistency 
in both systems. When the English nation ceased to be 
Catholic, it consistently abandoned the ceremonial symbolising 
anything but the Protestantism which it deliberately adopted. 
It is true that on various grounds and for different causes, from 
a secret love of what had been suppressed, or from a con- 
cealed wish to return to what had been lost, individual items of 
the old ritual may be found in the lives or works of individual 
clergymen, in the records of their times, vr in books of law, or 
Acts of Parliament. These were exceptions which proved the 
rule. And this fact has been either overlooked or ignored, 
namely, that in no single church, from the Reformation to this 
day, has one single disputed detail of Ritualism been uninter- 
mittingly used ; and that no one clergyman has ever used all the 
disputed details of Ritualism at any single date, from that age 
to this. Of course, the times of Revolution are outside the 
question, But amongst an infinity of ways in which Ritualists 
imitate Catholics, I take the six points of the Charter of Ritual- 
ism; and L affirm that there is no consensus of tradition for 
any one of them, and that as a systematic whole they have never 
been employed in the Anglican Establishment. 

Such has been the unbroken custom of the English Church 
for three cénturies. The six points have been used by no 
Anglican clergyman; not one of them has had a con- 
tinuous usage in any Anglican Church. To recall men’s 
minds to this fact, is to remind them of the first principles 
of the Ritualistic controversy. To bind them to it is to afford 
a sufficient reply to the isolated acts of men of the Stuart or 
Georgian era, or to the confused and inconsistent rules, the 
result of compromise and change, in Actor rubric. But in this 
case, first principles will teach more. There is no harmony, 
consistency, or reality 1u thus forcing Catholic ceremonial upon 
Protestant services. There is no sense of the fitness of things, 
and there is an absence of something which is fatal to success. 
As well essay to graft a garden-rose upon a hedge-briar when 
its roots are not imbedded in mother-earth, as to import the 
mystical ceremonial of the Mass into the dry, hard realism of 
the Anglican service, which is planted in the modern strata 
three centuries old. The Ritualist system is simply eclectic ; it 
has no foundation in eternal principles, it has no antiquity, 
We have seen its rise, we may see its fall; but its principles no 
man has: formulated, nor can formulate. Catholicism may be 
good, Protestantism may be good; but a hybrid between them 
can leave neither mark nor issue behind it. The facts and 
truths and realities which make all who seek for authority and 
cleave to consistency sceptical of Ritualism, inspires me to ask 
you, Sir, to print these lines. Whether my opinions may be 
Rationalistic or Catholic—the two results of Anglican Ritual- 
ism—is of no importance to any one. The facts to which I 
call attention are of much importance, specially in view of the 
Ritual discussion at the Church Congress, in which the above 
view will probably not be taken.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. SoMEtIME-ANGLICAN. 





POETRY. 
—@——_ 
COMPENSATION. 
It was the time of Autumn, 
When leaves are turning brown,— 
Green to yellow and pied and black ; 
And some were tumbling down. 


It was the time of Autumn, 

When fruits are gathered in, 
Some for the press, some for the vat, 

And some for the miller’s bin. 
Then poor men fell a-playing, 

For that their work was o’er ; 
And rich men fell a-sighing, 

That they could play no more. 


For the Summer-time is a merry time, 
If a man have leisure to play ; 
But the summer-time is a weary time, 
To him who must work all day. 
Then thanks to God the Giver, 
Who loves both great and small ; 
To every one He something gives, 
But to no man gives all. 





The rich who careth for himself 
Finds, after pleasure, pain ; 
But the toiler whom God careth for 
Rests, and is glad again. B. 





BOOKS. 
—@~@—— 

PAPERS OF THE MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB.* 
To not a few people of a literary turn of mind, both in Lancashire 
and here and there throughout England, the early autumn is 
anticipated with pleasure, as the season for the appearance of 
the annual volume of the Manchester Literary Club. This 
Society is beyond doubt one of the strongest and most fruitful 
of provincial literary associations, and, indeed, we very much 
doubt whether any of its London rivals can show a more inter- 
esting and valuable record. As an intellectual centre, Man- 
chester has always been distinguished ; its local bibliography is of 
surprising range and extent, and much of what is best and 
brightest in its insight, its criticism, and its speculation find an 
utterance in the papers read and the discussions held at the meet- 
ings of its Literary Club. These annual volumes, of which the 
one lying before us is the seventh, are the result of a careful 
selection from the entire “ proceedings” of the Society, which, 
of course, comprise much matter that is, though valuable in its 
way, of purely local or transient interest. Of these proceed- 
ings, a sufficiently full summary is given; but the papers, 
twenty-one in number, which are printed at length, fairly repre- 
sent that portion of the Society’s work which may be accounted 
generally attractive and permanently valuable. 

The literary banquet provided this year by the Club is more 
than usually varied and appetising. Criticism is naturally the 
piece de résistance, but there are entrées of biography, topo- 
graphy, bibliography, archeology, and even of poetry, so that 
whatever be the taste of the reader, he is not likely to come 
away empty. Among the purely literary papers are five, all 
read upon one evening, and therefore necessarily brief and 
slight, dealing directly or indirectly with the work of George 
Eliot. O£ these, the first, which is entirely bibliographical, 
and the fourth, which treats of “George Eliot’s Use of Dia- 
lect,” are decidedly the most interesting. Mr. C. W. 
Sutton’s carefully compiled biography gives not only a list 
of George Eliot’s acknowledged and unacknowledged works—the 
latter consisting principally of her contributions to the Iest- 
minster Review—but also of the numerous translations of the 
novels into French, Dutch, and German, and of the various 
criticisms, comments, elucidations, and the like which her books 
have suggested to critics in England, on the Continent, and in 
the United States. This George Eliot literature has already be- 
come formidable in amount, and promises speedily to be more so ; 
the mere enumeration of the names of books and articles pub- 
lished before and since her death filling three closely-printed, 
large-octavo pages, and even Mr. Sutton’s lengthy list is 
confessedly incomplete. The consensus of admiration among 
the critics is so noteworthy, that the bibliographer singles out 
for special quotation the one depreciatory estimate of a Canadian 
writer, who, in a paper read before the Toronto Atheneum 
Club, declared it “ beyond a doubt that the nineteenth century 
will learn to blush for the fame it has accorded to George 
Eliot.” For some time this view was probably unique, but Mr. 
Ruskin having recently denounced all her books as Cockney 
literature, and described one of the most popular of them as “a 
study in cutaneous disease,” the Toronto critic has no longer 
the field to himself. The second paper to which we have referred, 
that by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, on “ George Eliot’s Use of Dialect,” 
is so interesting, that we only regret not having more of it. 
Still, considering how little illustrative detail could possibly be 
given in the time allotted to the reader, Mr. Axon must be 
heartily congratulated upon the skill with which he covers the 
ground, and still more so upon the lucidity with which he ex- 
pounds the true principles—unfortunately, so little understood 
by many modern writers—of the artistic employment of purely 
local words and idioms. Of the two possible methods of using 
dialect, he says :— 


“The scientific method aims at the illustration of the dialect itself, 
with its historical associations and philological affinities. The artistic 
uses it for the elucidation of character, and by the aid of its minute 
touches increases the individuality of the portrait. Most dialect- 
writers aim as a first object at the display of the dialect itself, and 





* Papers of the Manchester Literary Club. Vol. VII. Manchester and London: 
Abel Heywood and Son. 
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this not infrequently leads them into exaggeration. Thus, Tim 
Bobbin noted all the uncommon and quaint-sounding phrases that he 
heard anywhere, and pressed them into his Lancashire Dialogue. The 
effect is that his work cannot be taken as a faithful representation of 
the common speech of the county at any particular time or place. 
George Eliot’s use of dialect was distinctly artistic. She used just so 
much of it as was necessary to give point and finish to the personages 
of rural life who live and breathe in her pages. ..... With the 
reticence of genius, George Eliot obtuins her effects with the slightest 
possible expenditure of material. She contrives to give the im- 
pression of provincial speech, without importing any great number of 
unfamiliar words into the text. Thus old Joshua Rann stands before 
us as a pronounced Mercian, though not a dozen of his words are 
unknown to the dictionary.” 

These are wise words on a matter of some artistic importance, 
and they might with advantage be taken to heart by some de- 
servedly popular novelists,—notably, we think, by Dr. George 
MacDonald and Mr. Thomas Hardy, whose thorough knowledge 
of the dialectical peculiarities of certain districts has tempted them 
to write whole conversations which are, to the ordinary reader, 
nothing but a series of linguistic puzzles, and probably, like 
the dialogue of Tim Bobbin, not really representative of the 
common speech “at any particular time or place.” There is 
nothing in the papers on George Eliot as poet and as novelist to 
call for any special remark, except a declaration in the former, 
surely too unreservedly made, that the rhymed heroic measure 
employed in the Legend of Jubal is not a proper medium for 
narrative. We may admit with Mr. Milner, the writer of the 
paper, that “for the purpose of conveying a story,” it is, as a 
rule, “ inferior to our English blank-verse, or to the true romance 
measure, the octosyllabic ;” but it is a rule to which genius has 
made, and will make, noteworthy exceptions, and to us it seems 
that the rhymed decasyllabic work of Chaucer and Mr. Morris, 
which Mr. Milner is courageous enough to mention, sufficiently 
disposes of his theory, as stated in the unreserved manner in 
which it appears in these pages. 

A paper by Mr. John Mortimer, “ Concerning One of Words- 
worth’s Sonnets,” must, we should think, have roused brisk 
discussion, and we are sorry that the reply which it elicited 
has neither been given in the body of the volume, nor 
summarised in the report of the transactions of the Club. 
After describing very truthfully and adequately the rela- 
tion in which Nature and the poet stood to each other,—she 
being to him a soother and a teacher, and he to her a prophet 
and an apostle, proclaiming her, 





* The anchor of the purest thought, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of the heart and soul 
Of all the moral being,’’— 

Mr. Mortimer goes on to say that “it is somewhat startling to 
find Wordsworth, in one of his finest sonnets, more than half 
confessing the failure of his faith, and sending forth a cry like 
that ‘of a strong swimmer in his agony.’ ” The sonnet in ques- 
tion is that noble one beginning, “The world is too much with 
us ;” but we confess we are much more startled at this inter- 
pretation of it than we have ever been by the sonnet itself. 
Indeed, as we read it, Wordsworth never wrote anything less 
startling ; and if we were asked to quote one poem of his which 
was notably harmonious with, and representative of, the general 
body of his work, this is probably the poem we should select, 
or is, at any rate, one of the very few which would at once 
occur to us. Mr. Mortimer, however, has a reading of his own, 
which to ordinary students of Wordsworth will seem sufficiently 
extraordinary. He says :— 

“Tt must be remembered that though Wordsworth says ‘ the world 
is too much with us,’ and that ‘we have given our hearts away, a 
sordid boon,’ and therefore Nature moves us not, he is speaking of 
himself. He has invoked ‘the spirit which impels all thinking things, 
all objects of all thought, and rolls through all things,’ and it has 
proved no more real than the Gods of Hellas. It may be that there 
had crept into the poet’s mind a consciousness of separation, and a 
sense of the awful indifference of Nature to the joys and sorrows, the 
hopes and aspirations of men. Isis, in spite of all solicitations, re- 
mained veiled, and the poet had failed to look face to face with ‘all 
that has been and shall be.’ Looking out upon those moonlit waters, 
like the Ancient Mariner, his soul was,— 


Alone on a wide sea: 
So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 


He confesses that he would rather be a pagan, and believe in the 
personal existence of the Gods, if he could but feel the sympathetic 
thrill between the life of Nature and his own.” 

We believe that to ninety-nine out of every hundred Words- 
worthians, the above sentences will be simply bewildering. They 
will rub their eyes and look again, to see whether they have 
read aright, and then a great wonder will fall upon them whether 
they have all their lives been reading Wordsworth with ever 


renewed pleasure, and yet with utter nou-comprehension of one. 
of his most characteristic utterances. It is clear that, if Mr. 
Mortimer’s interpretation be correct, this must have been 80: 
for the thing which he tells them “must be remembered ma 
namely, that in the first lines of the sonnet Wordsworth “js 
speaking of himself ”’—is an idea altogether unfamiliar, which 
can be neither remembered nor forgotten, because encountered 
here for the first time. Apart from the technical and perhaps, 
therefore, inconclusive objection that Wordsworth, when utter. 
ing his own thoughts and feelings, almost invariably uses the 
singular pronoun, the whole spirit of the sonnet itself, 
as well as the whole spirit of Wordsworth’s other work, 
is opposed to Mr. Mortimer’s extraordinary rendering of his 
meaning. The powerful, almost overmastering, passion by 
which the sonnet is informed, passion which is made much more. 
visible than is at all usual in Wordsworth’s verse, proves how 
strongly he was moved by the very things which Mr. Mortimer 
tells us had ceased for the moment to move him atall. The 
comments in the paper upon the poet’s loss of faith would have 
been very interesting, if Mr. Mortimer had first verified the 
statement upon which the comments rest; but it never seems 
to occur to him that this is necessary, and until such verifica- 
tion is forthcoming, we shall hold by the traditional and obvi- 
ous interpretation that Wordsworth, in the earlier part of the 
sonnet, is speaking for the masses of contemporary men and 
women, and that where, in the latter lines, he speaks in his own 
person, it is to declare passionately that he would rather be a 
Pagan than such as they. How Mr. Mortimer managed, not 
simply to reject this reading, but altogether to ignore it, is more 
than we can imagine. 

Among the entreimets, to recur to the figure of the banquet, no 
dainty will, we think, be more keenly relished by the feasters 
than a charming paper by Mr. J. H. E. Partington, entitled, 
*“A Story of a Picture.’ The picture the story of which is 
told was painted by Mr. Partington himself, and is, so far as 
we can judge from a photograph which stands as the frontis- 
piece of this volume, a very pleasant and artistically satisfying 
work. Mr. Partington has some very decided theories concern- 
ing the way in which a picture should be painted, and he 
embodies them in an account of how this one picture was 
painted, just in the same way that Edgar Poe embodied his 
peculiar views of poetic composition in a record of the genesis 
of his masterpiece, “The Raven.” There is a certain amount 
of controversial matter in this paper, but, luckily for us, perhaps, 
considerations of space compel us to refrain from entering into 
the lists with Mr. Partington. Not that we altogether disagree 
with him on that difficult question of nudity in art, though 
we certainly do think him mistaken in his implicit denial that 
the question is difficult at all. It is one of those con- 
troversies in which all the authorities are, and all the argu- 
ments seem to be, on one side, while all the popular feeling 
ranges itself upon the other. In cases of this kind, it is 
generally found that popular feeling has something to say for 
itself, if it could only contrive to get it said, and it is possible 
that some want of knowledge may be mixed with Mr. Parting- 
ton’s contempt for the “ Philistines ’’ and the “ grandmothers,” 
as well as with their suspicions of him. These subtleties, how- 
ever, occupy no large place in this “ Story of a Picture,” which 
almost carries one away by the bounding buoyancy with which 
it celebrates the high imaginative delights of which it is the 
record. Every one knows the difference between the impres- 
sion made by a studio picture, and by one which has been 
painted in the open air; and we cannot better describe Mr. 
Partington’s writing than by saying that it is thoroughly open- 
air work. We do not mean our words to be interpreted with 
prosaic literalness, for it is quite possible that this paper was 
written at a comfortable library-table; but whether this be 
so or not, Mr. Partington has somehow managed to weave 
Nature into his sentences, and we see the sky, and feel the 
breeze, and hear “the water lapping on the crag,” as he saw, 
and felt, and heard these gracious visitations, when he sat 
painting his picture under the Black Hall rocks, on the glorious 
Cambrian coast. 

We can do no more than mention two or three of the re- 
maining papers, not one of which is devoid of interest. Sir J. 
A. Picton makes a fairly successful attack upon the legend 
which assigns to Queen Elizabeth the suggestion of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, with the necessary relegation of that play 
to a later date than that of the historical dramas in which 
Falstaff appears; Mr. H. H. Howarth shows not mere acuteness, 
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but real philosophical insight in his exposition of “The 
Suicidal Character of Hume’s Philosophy”; and George Combe, 
who has of late years been somewhat under-rated, has justice 
done to him in a lengthy and interesting paper by Mr. John 
Angell. The external appearance of the volume is very 
attractive, the type is good, the illustrations are excellent, and 
were it not for the too numerous printer’s errors, for which 
we are not guarded even by a list of errata, there would be 
nothing to interfere with the reader’s pleasure. 





A SPORTING NOVEL.* 

ConsIDERING how large a space sport occupies in the life of the 
average Englishman, it is rather singular that its accredited 
representatives in fictitious literature should be so few. Many 
novelists, indeed, introduce more or less allusion to sport into 
their novels; but for the most part, they have no thorough 
knowledge of the matter which they attempt to treat. Sport 
has a phraseology and, to some extent, a vocabulary of its own, 
with which the uninitiated meddle at their peril. True sporting 
men have established a sort of freemasonry among themselves, 
and are quick to detect the invasion of an outsider. The love 
of horses, and of horseracing, in particular, is in England a 
science in itself, apd can be mastered only by the devotion of a 
lifetime. Training, touting, race-meetings, the rules of the turf 
—these and a score of other matters seem tolerably simple at 
first sight; but as soon as the outsider begins to handle them, 
he finds out how easy it is to make mistakes. It may not, perhaps, 
seem very important that a writer like “ Ouida,” for example, 
should commit the ludicrous error of making a certain horse win the 
Derby three years in succession, and, no doubt,a large percentage 
of her readers may have accepted the statement with equanimity ; 
nevertheless, readers generally like to be assured that their 
writer knows something of the things written about, and are 
apt to resent his ignorance, should they discover it, and this 
without much references to the question as to whether the ignor- 
ance is of essential significance, or not. But in the case of a 
a novel, the interest of which professedly depends in large mea- 
sure upon horses and things horsey, a conformity to possible 
facts and mastery of the situation may be demanded of the 
author as a right. Nobody cares to sit down to the perusal of 
the imaginary history of a great race, unless he has reason to 
suppose that he will incidentally get some genuine enlighten- 
ment upon the technical mysteries of such affairs. Unless the 
amusement be here combined with instruction, it ceases to 
amuse, because we feel that it proceeds upon false pretences. If 
the writer does not understand his subject, we demand that he 
shall turn his attention to some other. 

Mr. Byron Webber understands his subject perfectly. He 
writes from the fullness of knowledge, and his pages bear the 
impress of truth even in matters where only a professional 
critic would be justified to express an opinion. This by itself, how- 
ever, would not justify him in writing a novel, since, after all, the 
most rigidly sporting novel cannot concern itself exclusively 
with that noble animal, the horse, but is forced to depend in 
some degree upon the doings and sayings of mere human beings. 
But Mr. Webber has, fortunately, a keen eye for humanity as 
well as for horse-flesh ; and being endowed, likewise, with a very 
fair sense of art and construction, he has succeeded in producing 
an interesting, amusing, and curious book. It is, we believe, 
his first extended effort in this kind, but if his future perform- 
ances carry out the promise of the present, he is likely to have 
the field of the sporting novel pretty much to himself. 

The opening chapters of the book are not so good as the 
succeeding ones; the author does not show what he can do until 
he has become warmed to his work, or, to use a phrase more 
after his own manner of expression, until he has “ got into his 
stride.” The scene opens on one of the Channel Islands, where 
two young fellows, Edwin Mercer, an artist, and Mark 
Winstanley, a gentleman at large, make each other’s acquaint- 
ance, and introduce themselves to the reader. Mark, so far as 
his birthplace and education are concerned, is an American, and 
his speech and behaviour are in keeping with his origin. It has 
become almost a matter of course, of late years, for at 
least one character in the daily novel to be an American ; 
but it is by no means equally common to find the inhabi- 
tants of that country presented in a life-like and accurate 
manner. The traditional Yankee dies even harder than 
the traditional John Bull, though perhaps the former’s claim 





* In Luck’s Way. By Byron Webber. 3 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 





to actual existence is even more questionable than that of the 
latter. Mr. Webber, however, we are glad to observe, appears 
to have devoted to the study of Americans something of the 
same attention which he has lavished upon the other noble 
animal above alluded to. Mark, besides being a fine fellow on 
his own account, “ guesses,” “concludes,” and “ gets fixed ” 
with unusual discretion and verisimilitude; and his civilisation 
keeps pace with the progress of the story, until, at the end, you 
might almost suppose that his limbs had been made in England. 
Indeed, his parents were both English, and his interests are, for 
the most part, both as regards persons and property, on this 
side of the water. His father, it appears, quarrelled with his 
grandfather on the question of the former’s marriage; and de- 
parted with the woman of his choice to America, to seek a for- 
tune there. The fortune came in due course; and then came a 
longing for reconciliation with the old gentleman at home. 
But the emigrant died before this desire could be accomplished, 
and he bequeathed it as a legacy to his son, Mark. Mark, 
accordingly, sets out for England to look up his grandfather, 
and, if possible, to make peace with him. The grandfather, 
meanwhile, has long since. repented of his sternness ; and being 
on his death-bed, he has executed a will making Mark his heir, 
and leaving him, among other things, his famous stud, including 
the redoubtable horse, “ Roger Bacon,” who is destined to win 
or lose the great race upon which so much depends. Mark, 
after various adventures and hindrances, arrives at the ancestral 
homestead in time to receive his grandfather’s dying words and 
blessings; and then the story fairly begins. 

It is not to the story, however, that we particularly care to 
draw attention; the studies of life and character with which 
the book abounds will better repay examination. The part of 
first heroine is taken by a young lady named Gwendoline 
Raspley, in the conception of whom there is plenty of vigour and 
not a little originality. She is of that perilous type of beauty 
which wears the guise of almost child-like innocence; so far as 
the testimony of looks and external manner are concerned, it is 
impossible to do otherwise than put unlimited confidence in 
her. Her proclivities are, of course, horsey; but, unlike most 
ladies of that ilk in novels, she cares less about the horse him- 
self than about making a pecuniary profit out of his perform- 
ance (or non-performance) of his engagements. Her father is a 
plausible and ingenious turf-swindler, respectable, and even 
clerical in appearance; Gwendoline is his able assistant and 
decoy-duck in all his operations; and Mark, although he soon 
finds reason to distrust the fair professions of “ handsome Jack 
Raspley,” cannot bring himself, even on repeated evidence, to 
believe that the lovely Gwendoline is consciously mixed up in her 
father’s nefarious schemes. The author not only tells us this, but 
he contrives to make us see how it is possible. Gwendoline is 
armed at all points against detection, and yet is not so consum- 
mate and impenetrable a hypocrite as to disconcert our recogni- 
tion of her human naturalness. There is a great deal of quiet 
comedy in the account of her relations with Mark; the acute 
and grave American is occasionally visited with doubts concern- 
ing her honesty, from the logical stand-point ; but as often as her 
beauty and artless behaviour are brought to bear upon him, he 
displays a perverse capacity for inventing excuses for her. 
And she would probably have got the better of him, after 
all, had not the opening of his eyes been assisted by a 
certain Nelly Stewart, who possesses in reality some of the 
virtues to which Gwendoline makes pretension, and who is en- 
dowed with many charms peculiar to herself into the bargain. 
How the battle went between these two rival heroines we shall 
leave the reader to discover. 

But we confess that there is a character in this book more 
captivating to us than either of the two young ladies, and this 
is Mr. Gimble. Mr. Gimble is “a short, dapper young man, under 
twenty years of age,” a lawyer’s clerk by profession, but by gevius 
and predilection a sporting man. His knowledge of sport, like 
Mr. Sam Weller’s of London, might be described as extensive and 
peculiar. Like Mr. Weller, he is uniformly in high spirits, and equal 
to the occasion,—he “ knows his way about,” is possessed of the 
last “straight tip,” and is master of a highly picturesque and 
figurative turn of speech. Without being in the least an imita- 
tion of the immortal Samuel, he insensibly associates himself 
in the reader’s mind with that worthy, and, in short, has the 
air of having strayed out of some recent version of the “ Pick- 
wick” brotherhood. Mr. Webber may congratulate himself 
upon having made, in the person of the sprightly and imper- 
turbable Gimble, a real addition to the characters of English 
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fiction; he is a genuine type—a person whom we all know and 
believe in, though we may never have precisely met him or 
called him by name. He is evidently a favourite of the author 
as well as ours; and Mr. Webber has wisely allowed him a pro- 
minence in the narrative which is more in harmony with the 
stirring character of gentlemen of the Gimble sort, than it is in 
accord with the strict rules of artistic proportion. He stands 
out clearly in the memory after the book has been laid aside,—a 
complete little human figure, full of human weaknesses, humours, 
and virtues; and we would not have missed a single episode in 
which he bears a part. 

Mr. Abraham Emmet and his wife, the landlord and land- 
lady of the inn at Mallow Field, form an admirable study of 
the Yorkshire character and dialect. Mr. Webber has the 
knack of writing in dialect, and the rarer faculty of making the 
dialect aid in the interpretation of character. There is a 
permanent quarrel between Mr. Emmet and his wife on the 
subject of a certain “ cordial” which the former has concocted 
of sundry local herbs, and in the sanitary virtues of which he 
most powerfully and potently believes; while to Mrs. Emmet 
the mere mention of the liquor in question acts as a red rag to a 
bull. As the couple are, in spite of their disagreement on this 
point, cordially devoted to each other, the chronic situation as 
regards them is an agreeably comic one. Almost as good in 
point of workmanship is the portrait of the old solicitor, Mr. 
Timothy Bartle, who has half retired from business, and derives 
vast comfort from the cultivation of roses in his suburban villa. 
Did space allow, we should like to refer to several other people 
whose presence enlivens these volumes; but we have probably 
said enough to recommend them to our readers; and we shall 
expect the author to produce more and still better work in the 
future. Let him work up his plots to the level already attained 
by his characters, and he will not have to complain of his 
success. 





THE WORK OF THE CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY.* 
Tur Charity Organisation Society is yet in infancy. It has 
been in existence some twelve years, but in that short time it 
has grown amazingly. In spite of difficulties and misrepre- 
sentation, of hostile criticism and its own mistakes, it has 
become a great power; affiliated societies are working in con- 
nection with it in most of our larger towns and in many parts 
of the United States, and in the future it promises to assume 
truly gigantic proportions. As yet, however, the nature of its 
work is often misunderstood; so much so, indeed, that it must 
sorely perplex many people to find men and women, with means, 
leisure, and ability, devoting the greater part of their lives to 
labours which are supposed to be mainly repressive and nega- 
tive in their results. This would be a strange fact, if it were a 
fact at all. Butitis not. Recent trials have brought one side 
of the work into exceptional prominence, and, in consequence, 
many people suppose that the chief function of the Society is 
the detection of imposture. It must, however, be remembered 
that, for example, in the case of “ Waller v. Lock,” the Society 
was the prosecuted, not the prosecuting, party. It is a part of 
the duty of the Society to find out the truth about persons or 
institutions, when inquiries concerning them are made at its 
Office, and to report to the inquirers. There is no need to 
apologise for this branch of its work, which is necessary and 
useful. But if this were all, it would be impossible to under- 
stand the enthusiasm and devotion which are often displayed in 
the cause of Charity Organisation. The work of dividing the 
sheep from the goats, if the dividers paused at the division 
and then considered their work done, would not appear attrac- 
tive. But even inquiry is undertaken, not so much in order 
to detect as to assist. Investigation is the necessary prelimin- 
ary to assistance, and without it there would be no possi- 
bility of telling what sort of assistance could be tendered with 
advantage. No doubt, in a large proportion of instances, inves- 
tigation shows that nothing can be done, that advice would be 
pearls for swine, that money given would go straight to the 
publican, or that the applicant trades in obtaining charity by 
false representation. But wherever it is possible to help, the 
Society is forward to assist. Ill-directed charity occupies itself 
in setting up the uinepins knocked down in the world’s rough 
play, regardless of the fact that fresh balls are coming imme- 
diately to overthrow them again. Organised charity is equally 


occupied in lifting up all those that are down; but it aims at 
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more permanent results. It does not content itself with setting 
the fallen man on his legs, and there leaving him to be hustled 
by the crowd, and stand or fall, as may happen. It endeavours 
so to help him that he may henceforth stand in his own strength 
against all shocks. By various means, on a small as well as on 
a large scale, in dealing with the individual as well as with the 
evils of society, charity organisation tries to remove the causes 
of distress. Among those causes is the existence of a class who 
prey upon charity, and divert it from its proper objects, and 
therefore, it is part of the work of the Charity Organisation 
Society to throw light into the holes and corners of which they 
are the tenants. But the Society does not stop there. Its best 
and truest work lies in helping; helping those who deserve help, 
helping all those whom it is possible to assist, even the unde- 
serving, if they can be induced to help themselves. 

The Charity Organisation Papers have been published at 
various times, and are now collected into a single volume for the 
use chiefly of actual workers in Charity Organisation Com- 
mittees. They describe the objects of the Society, and the best 
methods of starting and conducting local associations, and give 
very valuable information as to the principles and practice of 
the Society. But even those who take an outside interest in 
charity organisation may find it worth whife to consult this 
book, if they wish to correct or confirm their ideas of charity 
organisation. Apart from the technical details, there are many 
indications of the lines on which the Society works, and the 
reader may discover for himself, even without going further, if 
his imagination be tolerably active, the nature of a good deal of 
the Society’s work, and the answer to many criticisms passed upon 
it. Each district committee is an independent body, collecting, 
as far as possible, the necessary funds, and deciding upon its 
own responsibility the cases which come before it. The com- 
mittee is properly composed chiefly of representatives of the 
various charitable agencies in the district ; so that each is there 
represented, and the committee is in fact a charitable clearing- 
house, a central committee of charities, bringing all the charit- 
able work to a common centre of mutual knowledge and 
information. If this were always the case, there would be com- 
paratively little need for the committee to give money out of 
its own funds. The Society “does not desire to supersede 
local agencies, but to be representative of all such within its 
area.’ Whenever a case of deserving distress came before 
the committee, one of its members, who represented the charity 
dealing with that class of cases, would undertake its relief. 
But some charities will not act with the Charity Organisation 
Society. In some districts there are no charitable agencies 
competent to deal with certain cases; and it is often impossible 
to persuade charitable bodies to give such relief as would be 
really required in order to effect a permanent benefit. It is, 
therefore, often necessary for a Committee itself to undertake 
the relief of many cases; and hence a certain bewilderment is 
caused in the minds of many, who cannot make out whether 
the Society is or is not a relieving agency. The fact is that 
the Society undertakes, as far as possible, to obtain relief 
wherever relief can be given with real advantage, and itself to 
give that relief when it cannot be otherwise obtained. To put 
relief in the fore-front of its work, and to give without effort to 
obtain relief, would be “to supersede local agencies,” which 
for many reasons is undesirable. On the other hand, to wait 
until relief can be got from other sources, would mean that 
many cases would not be assisted at all; and in others, that 
great and needless delay would take all grace and much value 
from the grant. or loan. Committees have to steer between 
Scylla and Charybdis as best they may, according to local cir- 
cumstances, and the extent to which co-operation with other 
agencies is possible. 

But whoever wishes really to understand the work of the 
Charity Organisation Society, must see it in the best com- 
mittees. The balance-sheet, which is so often made the basis 
of criticism, really tells very little. Much relief is given in the 
shape of loans. Very much is obtained from other sources, 
with little if no expenditure of the funds of the committee. 
Those who compare the income of the Society with its payments 
in relief, have no idea of the amount of thought and labour 
which has been expended. These critics have probably been 
trained in a different school; and their idea is that money will 
heal all evils, and that a case of distress can be at once dis- 
missed with a certain sum in ready coin. This is a very 


simple and easy method, which certainly requires no organisation 
or expensive machinery. But the Society holds a gift of money 
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to be little more than an accident of charity. When applica- 
tion is made by any-one who appears to be not wholly unde- 
serving, or wholly impossible to assist, temporary help is given 
while investigation is being made, but only so much as will 
suffice for the moment. But if the case ultimately turns out 
well, no pains are spared in doing all that can be done, and 
restoring the applicant to self-respect and self-supporting con- 
dition. This is a very different ma‘ter from the slight and 
careless gift which usually passes under the name of “ charity.” 
To find out what is really best to be done, and make arrange- 
ments for doing it, is a task that often occupies weeks and 
months in anxious thought, extensive inquiries, and not seldom 
very considerable expense. he Charity Organisation Society 
is supposed to be unwilling to give money. It certainly teaches 
that money-gifts are often mischievous, are never the whole of 
charity, and should usually take the form of loans. But when 
money is really required to raise the fallen, the Society will 
spend in a way which would mightily astonish the givers 
of doles. The ‘General Cases,” cited in this volume, are 
selected for a different purpose; and as it happens, none of 
them involved very exceptional expense. As an illustration, 
however, we may refer to the case where “a payment of five 
shillings weekly for a number of years was undertaken,” by 
Poplar, which is a poor committee. It would be easy to give 
examples of very heavy outlay, incurred in setting up appli- 
cants in business, or otherwise assisting them to help 
themselves. 

There are some who will declare this description to be purely 
ideal, or at least to be very different from their experience of 
Charity Organisation. It is, however, by no means ideal, nor 
drawn only from inferences derived from the volume of Chavity 
Organisation Papers. Yet it has to be confessed that individual 
experience may very well be opposed to that which is here written. 
Laws may be perfect, and yet their administration may be very 
bad in the hands of ignorant or prejudiced magistrates. Inthe 
same way charity organisation depends in practice upon the 
committee which takes it in hand. No praise can be too high 
for the wise and large-hearted gentleman who acts as secretary 
at Buckingham Street, with excellent colleagues under him, or 
for the most active members of several of the London com- 
mittees. The work for which they are directly responsible is 
thoroughly well done. But in some districts the work of charity 
organisation is managed with little wisdom or discretion. The 
want there is not of will, but of working power. Perhaps no 
volunteers come forward who will do more than occasionally 
attend committee meetings, and the whole business falls into 
the hands of the paid agent, wko is quite unequal to the task, 
and perhaps unfit for so much irresponsible power. In these 
places, the work of charity organisation becomes something 
very different from that which we have endeavoured to describe ; 
and those who see it there, and there only, not unnaturally attri- 
bute local defects to the entire Society. Yet surely critics may 
be asked not to content themselves with criticism, but to help 
in setting right that which is defective. In Marylebone, and 
many other parts of the Metropolis—it would be invidious to 
name all the best—what charity organisation work can do may 
be seen by those who care to inquire. If some other districts 
are less satisfactory, this may be mended by those very persons 
who are loudest in their fault-finding. The want is a want of 
volunteer workers. The principles of charity organisation are 
perfectly sound, and only need to be well applied. Let critics 
help in properly applying them. 





WAIFS.* 
THE name of this small volume is deceptive. ‘“ Waif” means, 
properly speaking, unowned goods; and as the word is also 
often associated with ideas of orphans, paupers, street-arabs, 
&e., it might be expected that a book bearing such a title would 
be either anonymous, or else contain records of some of the 
afore-mentioned stray fragments of humanity, so interesting to 
philanthropists. In point of fact, it is neither of these things, 
but merely a collection of entirely unpretentious essays and 
sketches upon a variety of topics by a Scotch gentleman, 
named Ross. So excessively slight and short are these papers, 
that they deserve rather the name of essayettes than essays. ‘The 
author is a kindly philosopher of a gently humorous and satirical 
turn of mind, who never aspires to be caustic, severe, grandilo- 
quent, abstruse, or brilliant; and who is contented to touch with 


*Waijs. By W.T. Ross. Glasgow: Mac’chose. 





the lightest of hands on the lightest of subjects, without ever 
seeking to excite deep thoughts or strong emotions of any kind. 
Now he describes a mountain walk, a wet day at Aberfoyle, or 
a village flower-show; now finds a word to say about Voltaire, 
Hood’s poems, or Mary, Queen of Scots; and then, again, 
muses upon plagiarism, offence-taking, or joking. At times 
mildly sarcastic or humanely cynical, there is nothing bitter, 
unwholesome, or ill-natured in his moralisings,—no fury, venom, 
or milk of human kindness turned sour. Most writers who see 
and point out follies and inconsistencies in human nature will 
do it with thundering, snarling, declamation, weeping, or wring- 
ing of hands in despair, according to their several temperaments ;: 
but Mr. Ross never appears sufficiently au grand sérieux for any 
of these things. Hence his book may be safely perused by the 
most jaded brain-worker out for a holiday who desires to be gently 
amused and interested, and yet shudders at the idea of being 
beguiled into thinking out, or about, anything whatever. For 
any one requiring absolute relaxation, Waifs may, perhaps, 
be even better adapted than a novel, because that style of litera- 
ture generally necessitates a certain amount of prolonged atten- 
tion before the groundwork of the plot and relationships of the 
characters can be mastered ; whereas the very few pages that 
compose each of Mr. Ross’s essayettes force the reader to no- 
effort of mind at all, and yet keep him lazily contented. 

One or two extracts from the book will give a far better idea 
of it than any words of ours can do, and our first sample shall 
be from a paper which describes the miseries of that unromantie 
and often-recurring event,—a wet day at aninn. We hate wet 
days at inns ourselves, and quite agree with the calf in thinking 
that the ducks should have had more regard for appearances, 
and not betrayed such selfish and untimely cheerfulness at a 
state of weather that no other creature could possibly have en- 
joyed. But at the same time, it strikes us that the rained-in 
tourist was exceptionally fortunate who found such a Zovlogicah 
Gardens of observation within sight of his window as a calf,. 
a peacock, and a lot of ducks :— 

“Next morning I find there is little use in pulling up the blind of 

my bedroom window, except to see that a general blind is drawn 
across river, wood, field, and hill, far as the eye can reach, which is 
not far, for the blind is composed of a dense, steaming mist, pene- 
trated by a thick, drizzling rain, which, to look at, makes you feel 
wet through and through in imagination. On reaching the breakfast- 
table, I find my friends laying their heads together, gazing wistfully 
through the windows, and (feeling somewhat hopeful and courageous. 
in the prospect of a good meal) expressing a strong conviction 
that it will ‘clear up,’ although, for my part, I cannot perceive the 
grounds of their opinion in the clouds or anywhere else. On the 
contrary, everything betokens a day that has thoroughly made up its: 
mind to rain without remorse—to have a complete blow-out. A noisy 
congregation of ducks in front of the window are evidently of th's 
mind, for they are waddling about and poking their beaks into every 
puddle, in the highest state of exhilaration—every now and agaia 
jerking their heads cloudwards us if returning thanks. A solitary 
calf, wandering up and down in a demented and forlorn condition,. 
thinking the ducks are too hilarious in such dismal circumstances, and 
that they ought to have more regard for appearances, suddenly 
charges into their midst, scattering them with much clamour, right 
and left, after which achievement he retires to the side of the road, 
and gazes over the fields with a melancholy expression of counter- 
ance. A peacock is wandering about also in dilapidated grandeur, 
utterly reckless of his fine plumage, which is all battered and be- 
draggled with the wet, looking as heartless and demoralised as some 
great swell who has lost all character, and taken to drink. Here a 
sudden gust of wind catches him by the tail aud trundles him along 
the road at a rate much beyond his inclination, while he makes violent 
efforts to turn himself about, so as to bear with his head up against 
the blast—a mode of doing it which, no doubt, he thinks more con- 
venient than the other. Drizzle, drizzle, drizzle; drip, drip, drip > 
patter, patter, patter, swish! and the rain and the mist are rolled 
into sheets which envelop the landscape, and smite it with a dreary 
thud.” 
In quite a different style is the paper on “The Bliss of Ignor- 
ance,”—one which can hardly fail to suggest the thought ot 
how cynical it would have been made by Thackeray. In the 
subjoined extract from it, somewhat of the author’s perception 
of the weaknesses of his kind may be deduced from the remark 
about a man’s having attained the acme of felicity when he is 
at the top of the tree in his own small world; aud also from 
that about the happiness of being too ignorant to know when 
one makes a fool of oneself :— 

“T do not even envy the mighty Provost of a small country town 
who, being the greatest man in his little world, may be supposed to 
be as near the acme of felicity as it is possible to attain beneath the 
moon (with regard to a cheese, for example, which is in itself a 
microcosm, I have no doubt the biggest mite feels much elated by 
the thought that heis the mitiest of the mighty im his own sphere), but 
I do envy the equanimity, matter-of-course assumption of supericritr, 
and cool ease often attained without an effort, by Ignorauce, and 
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which frequently in the battle of life leaves modest Knowledge far 
in the background. Let hack lecturers stump as they will about the 
“march of intellect’ and the ‘schoolmaster being abroad,’ this is an 
undeniable advantage not to be acquired in any school or University, 
or through the medium of any Revised Code. I incline to the belief, 
indeed (although phrenologists have not yet marked it in their 
charts), that there is a bump of impudence, so great, in some in- 
stances, that it absorbs all the rest, and that it is often hereditary. 
Then think, too, what a blessed frame of mind this is—not to be 
arrived at by any amount of philosophy—and what elements of 
happiness it compriseth ; such a man is never aware when he makes 
a fvol of himself,’’ 

And another bit from the same essay introduces a pleasing 
proverb, which we were so uneducated as never before to have 
heard of :— 

“A man who has the enviable talent of delivering himself of 

nothing with empressement shallshine in the eyes of multitades, when he 
who has a thought or two worth listening to, but who gets it out with- 
out any flourish, perhaps with awkwardness, shall remain in darkness. 
There is nothing like making a great noise about nothing for bringing 
yourself into notice, and also for making a fortune sometimes. The 
trumpet, indeed, is one of the most ancient of musical instruments, 
as appears from that well-known proverb of the illustrious Chinese 
sage, Kien-Fung—whose name must be familiar to scholars, and 
which is to be found in that famous collection of his, supposed to 
have been wriiten three million years ago—‘ Blessed is he who bloweth 
his own trumpet; for whosoever bloweth not his own trumpet, the 
same shall not be blowed.’ This is an advantage not to be gainsaid, 
agaiast which modest Knowledge, which is often short of wind, 
cannot contend.” 
Mr. Ross is swift to find a moral in everything. For instance, 
the sight of a comrade floundering in a bog, into which he has 
been brought by trying a short-cut, gives rise to this re- 
flection :—“ Short-cuts to wisdom never lead you there; and 
short-cuts to health, particularly if they are paved with pills, 
are likely to prove equally abortive.” Is there not something 
comical and evil-smelling in the pill-pavement idea? Does not 
one’s nose recoil from the notion of the odour that would arise 
from the trodden pills? The absurdity of dignifying tiny shops 
with grand names furnishes the text for a paper upon “ Esta- 
blishments,” wherein that and other shams are commented on 
tranquilly, and with no attempt at the magnificent rage and 
scathing contempt of Carlyle. And now we think we have said 
enough to show the stuff of which Wwi/s is constructed. It has 
no pretensions to originality, profundity, or greatness; but it 
is pleasant reading enough of its kind, and the author certainly 
appears to possess a knack of conveying considerable freshness 
to platitudes. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Contemporary for October is a very instructive number, 
deficient only in entertaining reading. It is-a little too gritty 
with facts. We could not ourselves honestly class Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s “ Industrial Types of Society ’’ among the instructive 
papers. There is interest in his statement that while in a mili- 
tant society the ruling idea is to place every man at the disposal 
of the Government, in an industrial society the ruling idea is 
that Government must release the individual from the danger 
of being interfered with,—must protect him, in fact; but Mr. 
Spencer’s notion of evidence strikes us as strangely imperfect. 
In an immense and obviously important Note, for example, 
Mr. Spencer states his opinion that nations may be moral with- 
out religion, and quotes, in proof of it, the Lepchas, who are 
wonderfully honest; the Dhimals, who are amiable; the Santhals, 
who are hospitable and truthful; the Veddahs, who have all 
virtues; and the Arafuras, who aspire to wealth that they 
may pay their brethren’s debts. None of these tribes have 
any idea of God or religion,--ergo, as regards morality, 
practice is almost everything, and theory nothing. Is it 
not rather weak to base such a tremendous theorem on the 
imperfectly understood feelings of savage tribes, who, for aught 
we know, may be good, so far as they are good, from sheer 
stupidity ? We do not know the Arafuras, but undoubtedly 
the Lepcha honesty is in part like a carrier’s honesty, the 
result of a certainty that he would starve if he were not honest; 
while a Santhal seems not to have the wit to frame a lie, and is 
certainly not without ordinary bad impulses. At least, the 
things best known of him are that he drinks like forty High- 
landers, that he is most extravagant, and that if a money-lender 
worries him he chops his head off, or, throwing him into a great 
heap of millet, sets fire to it. Nobody ever said that some one 
virtue, as, for instance, hospitality, might not be developed 
without religion ; while the most cynically inhuman and impure 
of human beings might be absolutely truthful. Miss Calverley’s 
paper on “Ouida” is a sharp exposure of that author’s ignorance 





of the Italy she denounces, but is not of much interest ; while Mr, 
Knighton’s account of the new development of the Brahmo-Somaj 
would have been the better for a little more fullness. It is all 
very well to say that Keshub Chunder Sen preaches a high 
morality, and that theological speculations do not signify so 
much, but Mr. Knighton should have told us what place Mr, 
Sen claims in his own system. Is he in his own eyes a teacher, or 
a Revealer, for these terms are not, as he seems to imagine, the 
same thing? We understand Mr. Sen to claim the latter power, 
though he disclaims a supernatural character. Mr. Knighton’s 
account of his eclectic dispensation is interesting, but he should 
not have glided over so primary a question. If Mr. Senisa 
Revealer, he may alter his creed, which is now a sort of Unita- 
rian Christianity, coloured by the acceptance of bits of all 
other systems, and some vague assertions as to the spiritual 
powers which may be acquired by the yogi method of life, 
or contemplative asceticism, without action. M. Yves Guyot, 
in the “French Elections,’ admires the French Extremists 
too much, as the only party which resists the absorbent 
action of the State, but his statement that the old mem- 
bers go back pledged to much more radical reforms, and 
especially anti-clerical reforms, is striking, and coincides with 
some evidence as to a quite new timidity in the French Church, 
The Bishops were amazed at the Curés’ powerlessness. Whether, 
however, the separation of Church and State is so imminent as 
M. Guyot thinks may be doubted. Mr. Rae sends a valuable 
sketch of the rise of Karl Marx and his International, and ex- 
plains its disappearance, so often discussed. He says it died of 
the Paris Commune. The English members quitted it at once, 
and a final division occurred at the Hague, when Marx fought 
for the State as instrument and Bakounin for anarchy :— 

“The Marxists insisted that the Socialist régime of collective pro- 
perty and systematic co-operative production could not possibly be 
introduced, maintained, or regulated, except by means of an omni- 
potent and centralised political authority—call it the State, call it 
the collectivity, call it what you like—which should have the final 
disposal of everything. The Bakunists held that this was just bring- 
ing back the old tyranny and slavery in & more excessive and in- 
tolerable form. They took up the tradition of Proudhon, who said 
that ‘The true form of the State is anarchy,’ meaning by anarchy, of 
course, not positive disorder, but the absence of any supreme ruler, 
whether king or convention. They would have property possessed 
and industry pursued on a communistic principle, by groups or asso- 
ciations of workmen, but these groups must form themselves freely 
and voluntarily, without any social or political compulsion. The 
Marxists declared that this was simply a retention of the system of 
free competition in an aggravated form, that it would only lead to 
confusion worse coufounded, and that the Bakunists, even in trying 
to abolish the evils of laissez-faire, were still foolishly supposing that 
the world could go of itself. This division of opinion—really a 
broader one than that which parts Socialist from orthodox economist 
—rent the already enfeebled International into two separate organisa- 
tions, which languished for a year or two, and passed away.” 
Clearly, Marx has experience and logic on his side, though he 
would only reproduce the Peru of the Incas. Practically, such 
a régime wants a divine being—an Inca or Mikado—at its head. 
Mr. Mulhall, on “The Carrying-Trade of the World,” is all 
figures ; but our readers will care to carry away the following 
facts. Great Britain has 49 per cent. of the carrying-power of 
the world, and actually carries 52 per cent. of all merchandise; 
but of the steam tonnage she has a much larger proportion. 
She owns 2,580,000 tons, against 1,530,000 owned by the rest of 
the world, and this proportion ‘tend to increase, the steamship- 
building of the world having been, since 1872 :— 


British Steamers, yearly 292,000 
United States me as ve 15,000 
Italy, Canada, &c. 35,000 


—all of which shows how Free-trade ruins British shipbuilding. 
“The Spoils’ System” in America is a good history of the 
growth of corruption; but we have only room to notice Mr. 
Mallock’s ‘Civilisation and Equality.” It is a very preten- 
tious and very poor statement of the old thesis that the desire 
to be rich is a motive-power in civilisation, coupled with an 
insinuation that Liberals, consciously or unconsciously, are 
“ levellers ” as to property, as well as privilege, the only pos- 
sible answer to which is, “ It is not true.” Liberals are reigning 
in Switzerland and America, and while in Switzerland the laws 
against theft are almost cruel, America shows us the richest 
men. Who in America proposes to “ melt ” Vanderbilt, or Mrs. 
Stewart ? 

The chief paper of the Nineteenth Century—Lord Derby’s 
view of the prospects of Ireland—has already been sufficiently 
discussed; but Mr. Goldwin Smith continues, in a quieter and 
more persuasive way than before, his attack upon the Jews, 
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whom he condemns as a people with tribal aspirations, a tribal 
patriotism, and a tribal God. “The Jew alone regards his race 
as superior to humanity, and looks forward, not to its ultimate 
union with other races, but to its triumph over them all,” and 
is, therefore, a separate element in every civilisation. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith denies that the objection to the Jew is one of 
creed—a self-evident fact, the main opponents of the race being 
Deists or unbelievers—and attributes it to the Jewish exclusive- 
ness, habit of usury, and addiction to injurious or disgraceful 
trades. He believes that many, perhaps most, of the out- 
breaks against the Jews have been outbreaks against usurers— 
the mobs have always destroyed their bonds—intensified by their 
exclusiveness, and their singular and not quite intelligible eager- 
ness to display their wealth. There can be little doubt that this is 
the true explanation, though the keen hatred of the priesthood 
added a sting to the popular antipathy, and the separateness of 
the Jews, which is incurable, made them a mark for the popu- 
-lace such as the wealthy as a class have never been. They 
could nu more hide themselves in a popular commotion than 
short-horns could hide themselves among Highland cattle. 
The only strong fact against Mr. Smith’s argument is, that the 
Jews are not detested in the East as in Europe, though they 
are everywhere the same; and that they are most hated 
in countries like Poland, where they have least position 
or wealth. Dr. Carpenter’s paper on “ Disease-Germs ” has for 
ordinary readers a special interest, in its final hint that 
tuberculosis—say, every form of consumption—may yet be 
prevented by a new form of vaccination; and Lord Midle- 
ton argues cautiously, but ably, for a national control of 
“the national highways,” the main obstacle to which, after all, 
is that they are sure, under any system, to be fairly looked after, 
the difficulty being to take sufficient care of the feeding-roads, 
which are strictly local. However, we are nearly free, in most 
counties, of toll-gates; and when the County Councils are 
established, stronger Lands will undertake the roads. Mr. 
Sully writes a fine, though inconclusive, paper on that puzzle of 
the Evolutionists, that under their theory sentient life on this 
planet may have in it more pain than pleasure, and decides that 
the optimist view of tendency towards a state in which, through 
the perfect adaptation of all organisms, struggle shall not be 
necessary to progress, is, perhaps, the more credible. Heis not, 
however, quite convinced, and has a lurking kindness for the 
idea of the theologians that something is concealed “ behind 
the veil.” We believe that, too, but do not quite see why the 
true evolutionists give any place to pity in their system. What 
on earth does it matter if a quantity of insects, mere manure 
for happier generations, are miserable for their momentary 
sentient existences? Let them be miserable. They will sleep, 
before they can fully recognise their misery. It is not the 
least of the objections to the purely “scientific” view of the 
universe, that it shrinks back so painfully from the logical piti- 
lessness it should feel, and cares whether living beings are happy 
or not. Mr. Ecroyd and Mr. Whittaker fight out the battle of 
Fair-trade and Free-trade with arguments worth reading, even 
on the “ Fair-trade” side; but we will not indicate them here, 
only quoting from Mr. Ecroyd’s paper—which is really an 
argument that if the British Empire, which includes all climates, 
would establish internal Free-trade, the Empire would be happy, 
and Free-trade be shown to be an illusion—its most original 
sentence. It is suggestive :— 

“For it may be confidently predicted that our agricultural 
labourers, if they should gain the elective franchise, will not play the 
part assigned to them by the Birmingham (let us no longer say Man- 
chester) school of politicians. They will be quick enough to perceive 
that the pressure of foreign competition, in spite of all reforms of 
land-tenure, is certain to cause an extensive conversion of arable into 
grass land, and a terrible displacement of agricultural labour and all 
dependent trades and handicrafts. All bodies of workmen are 
naturally more alarmed at the narrowing of their own employment, 
and consequent decline in the rate of wages, than at any moderate 
advance in the price of the commodities they are engaged in pro- 
ducing, whether food, clothing, or furniture. The enfranchised 
labourers will, therefore, differ remarkably from the rest of mankind, 
if they do not cry out loudly for such protection of their own 
industry as may save them from the dreaded doom of banishment.” 
The answer to that, and the final answer, is that the labourer, 
if a peasant, might feel so, but, being a labourer, will see, or feel 
if he does not see, that Protection is for his master’s benefit, and 
not his ; that if corn is a hundred shillings a quarter, the amount 
of ploughing to be done will not be greater or more highly paid. 
The labourer will pay more, and will not get more, any more than 
hedidin 1807-1816, when, with the average price of corna hundred 
shillings a quarter, he was for the most part obliged to take 





parish relief in aid of wages. It is, however, true that we know 
little of the rural labourer’s true ideas, and that with his intro- 
duction to the suffrage, Liberals may have to contend with new 
and possibly dangerousillusions. What then? It is not less the 
man’s right to help to govern himself, and when he has learned 
by experience, society will be at last on the only basis which 
places legal right and physical power in the same hands. 

Mr. Blunt finishes his monograph on “ The Future of Islam,” 
in this number of the Fortnightly. We have alluded to his 
papers elsewhere, and need only say here that no contributions 
more valuable have appeared in our time in a magazine. They 
are absolutely indispensable to the full comprehension of the 
“ Eastern Question,” that is, the redistribution of Turkey, which 
has two pivots, Constantinople and Mecca, and not one only, as 
most Europeans suppose. Mr. Blunt clearly derives much of 
his information from Arabs, and, therefore, perhaps, unconsci- 
ously exaggerates the definiteness of their ideas about the 
Khalifate ; but with that reserve, we know of no answer to his 
general conclusions. We should add, if we were writing politics, 
a word on the curious wastefulness of the British Government, 
which sends Mr. Gifford Palgrave to Siam, and Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt to be Commissioner in the Seychelles. Mr. Rathbone, 
under the misleading title of “ Reform in Parliamentary Busi- 
ness,” submits a plan for the reform of the House of Lords, which 
is briefly that 150 Peers should be elected from among the Peers 
by the House of Commons, and with 114 Chairmen of County 
Boards and the Law Lords form the legislating Upper House. 
The defect of that scheme is, we think, the addition of the 
Chairmen. Why should not the 114 counties, all electors 
voting, even if resident in boroughs, elect 114 Peers from 
among the Peerage, and the “ Crown”—that is, the Ministry 
of the day—bring that number up to 150? That would 
include all the political Peers of all three countries, and 
leave the House independent, though in better accord with 
the Government and the constituencies. Some such plan 
will have to be adopted in the end, the alternative being 
to abolish the Upper House, revive the Royal Veto, and 
leave it in the hands of the Cabinet, so as to allow them 
to forbid Acts passed by the House of Commons against their 
will. Mr. Thomas scolds at the Mormons very fiercely and very 
justly, but we do not see that he adds much to previous ine 
formation, unless it be in the sentence,— 

“ Mr. Cannon barely refers to the question of blood atonement, and 
attempts to explain it as a very simple matter; but all the old resid- 
ents of Utah are aware that the term possesses a very different 
signification from the one given by this astute defender of the 
abominations of the East. The doctrine of blood atonement was one 
by which Brigham Young assumed the authority, without trial, to 
put to death any refractory member of the Mormon Church. He 
taught that by such expiation the transgressors would finally attain 
to a happy immortality.” 

That has been borrowed, like many Mormon ideas, from 
Mohammedanism, the Doctors of Islam holding that a Mussul- 
man executed by direct command of the Khalif goes at once to 
heaven. We wonder what ground there is for Mr. Thomas’s 
statement that the creed is, as usual, developing a philosophy, 
and that it is Buddhist. The Mussulman theorem that the Un- 
conditioned must be without conditions—i.e., that God cannot 
be bound by his own laws, and may condemn the holy and save 
the wicked—would suit Deseret better. Mrs. 'Trollope’s account 
of “Italian Realistic Fiction,” and Mr. C. E. Turner’s sketch 
of Nekrasoff, the Russian poet, both bear testimony 
to the imaginative hold which the miseries of life take 
over some minds. The way in which poverty acts like 
an evil fate is the motif of the fine and pathetic story, 
“T Malavoglia,’ which Mrs. Trollope has condensed; and 
Nekrasoff’s muse, as he said himself, was “the fellow-friend 
of the wretched poor, borne to strife, suffering, and toil.” The 
following, which is a word-for-word translation, is cruelly 
pathetic, but the pathos demands that you feel deep poverty 
as some men feel guilt. A Neapolitan or Irishman would put, 
not pathos, but fun into the incident :— 

“ Good evening, wife! Good evening, little ones! 

Bring out the liquor! Eh, what a frost has set in! 

You have, then, forgotten how you drained the last bottle quite, 

When the tithe-collector called to see us.—Well, no great trouble ! 

A poor sinner can warm himself even if he has no spirit : 

But tell me, you looked to the horse, wife, well, 

For in the spring the bonny beast was nigh starved, 

When the hay began to fail. 

Eh, Iam dead with fatigue...... 

So now, give me something warm to eat. 

I have not been able, darling, to heat the stove to-day, 

For, you know, the wood has run out. 


Well, you have seen to the 
[horse ? 
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Well, a poor sinner can warm himself without soup : 
But you have given our horse a good feed of oats, 

For it was he alone that helped us the summer through, 
And the brave beast worked hard in our four fields. 


And now, ’tis hard for us to drag the timber home, 

The roads are quite cut up... .. . How, is there not a morsel of 
bread ? 

It is all finished, darling. I’ve sent to neighbours to ask for some, 

And they have promised to let us have a little by the dawn. 


Well, and a poor sinner can sleep even if he has no bread: 

But, wife, lay down some straw for the horse ; 

Why, this very winter our bonny beast has drawn 

More than three hundred timber-rafts.” 

Macmillan has nothing of special mark, though there is odd, 
restrained humour, and a good deal of pictorial power, in Mr. 


A. G. C. Liddell’s “ Life and Sport in Altenstein;” and we 


have read Mr. Edmonds’s account of the lyrical poetry of modern 
Greece with interest, though with a slight feeling that if the 
Greek songs of the people are as good as he says, we must 
wait for another translator. They seem to us quite wonder- 
fully lacking in original force or beauty. 

The Cornhill has a very good sketch of “The French and 
English Police Systems,” bringing out strongly the immense 
powers confided to the police in Paris. They are wisely used, 
for the most part; but in England, the Commissaire, half whose 
utility consists in the silence of his work, would be the subject 
of a hundred articles a week. It is greatly to be regretted, 
nevertheless, that we have no one like him, entrusted with the 
power of advising sufferers what to do, and of bringing police 
supervision to bear upon intending criminals. Mr. Gosse’s 
sketch of “ The Matchless Orinda,” a poetess of the seventeenth 
century, once famous, now most deservedly forgotten, will 
interest many minds. She was Miss Kate Fowler, of Bucklers- 
bury, and married Mr. Philips, of Cardiganshire, and was an 
excellent woman, and wrote this kind of rubbish :-— 

“Whom does this stately navy bring ? 
O, ’tis Great Britain’s glorious King! 
Convey him, then, ye Winds and Seas, 
Swift as desire and calm as peace. 
Charles and his mighty hopes you bear ; 
A greater now than Cesar’s here, 
Whose veins a richer purple boast 
Than ever hero’s yet engrossed, 
Sprung from a father so august 
He triumphs in his very dust.” 

Requiescat in pace. 

Blackwood has little except its stories, a savage review of Mr. 
Duffield’s “ Don Quixote,” quite in the old knock-him-down-and- 
jump-on-him style, and a scarcely intelligible paper on “ The De- 
cadence of Frenchwomen.” The writer’s idea appears to be that 
Republicanism is destroying French “society,” and as society 
depends on women, women must decline, and are declining. 
We do not see what in a republic prevents women from ruling 
society, or society, if it dislikes the Republic, from surrounding 
itself, as under the old régime, with a wall of exclusiveness. 
The writer says that “a lowering atmosphere of ennwi has 
settled over France since the establishment of the Republic,” 
but he must confine “ France” to the Faubourg St. Germain. 
Belleville, tifty times as numerous, has been ten times livelier. 
What he means, we suppose, is that when “ society”? was the 
ruling political club, society was livelier. We dare say it was, 
but there are compensations even for the loss of the Bastille. 

There is a paper in Fraser on “ Life in Mediwval Venice,” 
by Mr. F. T. Bent, quite full of rather wasted research and 
knowledge,—wasted, because the luxurious ways Mr. Bent 
describes were the accompaniments of life, not life itself, the 
frame, not the picture, and give a false impression when pre- 
sented alone ; and the first of a series of articles on the “ English 
Privateers.” The privateer this time recorded is Fortunatus 
Wright, a cool, bold man, with a vein of humour in him, who, 
in the war with France of 1744, became, in his brigantine the 
‘Fame,’ the terror of the Mediterranean. He was wrecked 
about June, 1757, to the regret of Mr. H. Mann, then Consul 
at Leghorn, and the great relief of all Marseilles merchants. 
The temptation to the trade was very great. In the first ten 
mouths of 1778 the value of the prizes taken by Liverpool ships 
alone was £1,025,600. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ah 

TALES.—The Falls of the Loder. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle. 

(James Weir.)—Mr. Athelstan and his eldest son are drowned in the 

Loder, the second son is with difficulty saved, and loses the faculty 














of speech from the shock. His deliverer is another Athelstan, son of a 

disowned brother. The question is whether he is a legitimate scion 

of the house, or no. Then there are two Athelstan daughters, one of 

whom is the heir, should the second son die; and there are two Athel- 
stan cousins. Fora time, it seems that there is to be a very pretty family 
quarrel ; but in the end, all is made right. The doubtful Athelstan 
finds his mother in an unexpected place, a lady whom all thought of 

as an old-maid turning out to have been a duly wedded wife. The 
love-affairs are all righted, including those of a married couple who 
had agreed in simulating a mutual indifference which neither of them 

felt. Miss Kettle’s story can hardly be called a success, when we 

compare it with work that we have seen from her pen in former days ; 

but it is bright and wholesome in tone, and quite readable.-—The 

Heirs of Errington. By Emma Jane Worboise. (J. Clarke.) —There isa 

certain old-fashioned air of leisure about the way in which Miss Wor- 
boise tells her story. We think of days when novels were few, and the 

hours we could give to them plentiful. Something reminds us of 

“Evelina” and “Cecilia,” as we read. Sir Thomas Churchill has 
two daughters, and their very diverse fortunes are the subject of the 

story. The moral may be supposed to be that it is very mnch better 

for a young lady to be brought out in a quiet English Protestant 

home (it is a great point that it should be Protestant), than among 

the doubtful influences of Continental society. Poor Agnes, the 

elder daughter, falls in love with an unprincipled rascal (how any 

lady could have had anything to say to the vulgar fellow Miss 
Worboise describes is quite incomprehensible), and comes to a most 

miserable end; Eleanor, the younger, makes the happy marriage 
which is the proper outcome of her sound moral, and religious. 
education. A mild agitation is prepared for the reader, in the 

shape of a “claimant.” Thus the title of the Heirs of Errington is 

justified. Weare in constant doubt as to who really answers the 
description. Agnes, Eleanor, a little son born to Sir Thomas of a second 
marriage, have the prospect in succession. Finally, the claimant 
appears, the best and kindest of his race, and an amicable arrange- 
ment is effected. This we will leave the reader to discover for him- 
self, only remarking that it looks far easier upon paper than it pro- 
bably would be in real life. There is nothing very striking about the 
story, and it is certainly a little too long for these evil days of hurry ; 
but it may be read by a reader not too conscientious to skip from time 
to time with sufficient pleasure.——Dorothy’s Daughters. By Emma 
Marshall. (Seeleys.)—Mrs. Marshall always enforces the lessons. 
which her tales are intended to teach, with tact and taste, and the 
volume before us is no exception to the rule. The moral is excellent, 
—that a young man of earnestness and piely should not allow him- 
self to be captivated by the outside charms of a worldly beauty. It 
is one which, if we may judge from a number of instances more or 
less pertinent, it is peculiarly difficult to practise. Let us hope that 
Mrs. Marshall’s well-written story may make this difficulty some- 
what less for the serious youth of this generation, and anyhow, that 
when the disenchantment comes, the young man may find some one as 
sweet and good in reality as Dorothy’s daughters are in Mrs, Mar- 
shall’s imagining, to console him. The incident of the fortune seems 
to us somewhat of a mistake. Surely, it is a little worldly, this en- 
dowing the hero of such a story as this with great wealth? Of 
course, he made a good use of it, and subscribed to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and so forth; but it is probable that he also had.a 
butler, and kept a carriage-and-pair.——M7s, Perkins’s Daughter. By 
the Marchioness Clara Lanza. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 
—Jessie Perkins comes over to Europe, in company with a vulgar 
father, and a brother who is nothing better than asnob. She is a 
very smart young person, and pretty withal, with ‘‘ banged hair,” 
whatever that may be. The contrast between her gentility and her 
kinsfolk’s vulgarity gives occasion for some comic business, which 
some readers doubtless find amusing, but which is, to us, somewhat 
painful. Various scenes of Continental life are pourtrayed, and at last 
we leave the heroine a Countess and the wife of a royal aide-de-camp. 
Nothing more like Paradise could be imagined, even though Perkins the 
elder does whisper, “ It may be a good sort of thing, but hang me if 
there isn’t a deal more money to be made in the pig-business over in 
Chicago.” To an English reader, the whvie story, whatever the clever- 
ness with which it may be told, seems a little tedious.--— The Story of 
Helen Troy. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
It is not easy to forgive the catchpenny title. The heroine has 
nothing in the world to do with the ‘Spartan woman.” She isa 
type of the American young lady belunging to the upper ten, whose 
fortunes we are called upon to follow with sympathy. And, indeed, 


they are told not without something of spirit and humour. Only, 
why is everything and everybody so enormously wealtby ? Once we 


fancy that the heroine is to come down to the level of ordinary 
mortals, who have to care about their butchers’ bills, and so forth ; bat 
a Providence in the shape of a wealthy kinswoman intervenes, and she 
is spared the humiliation. The story is curiously suggestive, all the 
more so because of the writer’s unconsciousness, of the worship of 
the “almighty dollar.” 


The Baseless Fabric of Scientijic Scepticism. By George Sexton. 
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d Allen.)—As might have been expected, we have here an 
attack on Professors Huxley and Tyndal, the arch apostles, as the 
author maintains, of atheism and materialism, which are, he fears, 
an outgrowth of the crude speculations that have “ usurped the place 

of sound scientific truth.” The author was, he tells us, himself for 
over twenty years “a disbeliever, or at least a doubter, respecting 
the existence of a personal God, and has, again, in public lectures 
endeavoured to aoe that the facts of Nature do not warrant us in 
inferring design ;’’ but he is now pr ofoundly convinced that he was 
in error, and in this little volume he denounces, with great earnest- 

ness, what he regards as the pernicious theories of the above-mentioned 
Professors, which land us, he argues, in downright materialism, and 
which are nothing better than a reproduction of the lame reasonings of 
Democritus, Empedocles, and Lucretius. Like many men whose opinions 
have undergone a decisive change, our author is at times needlessly 
violent, and we think it is a mistake to speak of Lucretius’s great poem 
as “ wretched nonsense.” The materialistic theory of the universe may 
be utterly wrong, as we believe and hope it is, but it certainly has 
attracted not a few by no means contemptible thinkers. We are 
persuaded that modern science is just as far as ancient philosophy 
from being able to solve the problem of the universe, and we fully 
agree with Mr. Sexton that when it undertakes or seems to undertake 
to do so, it is merely putting forth a guess, which it has no right to 
parade before the public as a grand discovery, destined finally to 
supersede the belief in God and in man’s immortality. Mr. Sexton, 
too, is, we think, right in maintaining that the general drift of Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s teaching, however much he may disclaim it, is 
towards conclusions which have always been regarded as materialistic, 
that is to say, destructive of man’s highest and noblest beliefs. What 
he has done in this little work is to popularise the arguments by 
which such teaching may, we believe, be successfully combated, and 
it is hardly necessary to add that we sympathise thoroughly with 
his aim. 

The Fifth Book of the Nicoinachean Ethics of Aristotle. By H. 
Jackson, M.A. (University Press, Cambridge.)—The perplexities of 
the Fifth Book of Aristotle’s Ethics are well known to scholars. The 
text has somehow become dislocated, and this partially—not, indeed, 
completely—explains the obscurity of the book. In fact, the whole 
book is one of the hardest problems with which students of Aristotle 
have to deal. Professor Munro argued, in the Journal of Classical 
and Sacred Philology (1855, II., 66-81), that this book, as also Books 
vi. and vii, belong to the ‘‘Eudemian Treatise,’ a work either 
‘composed out of his own resources by Eudemus (Aristotle’s contem- 
porary and disciple), or else a mere edition of his master’s 
lectures. It is not possible to fit in the book, as it stands: 
with the other books of the “ Ethics,’’ and we find that Mr. Jackson 
accepts Professor Munro’s theory, which, in regard to Book V., 
he vindicates in his introduction. Side by side with the Greek 
text he gives us a translation or a paraphrase, retaining Greek 
phrases where they hardly admit of an English rendering, except by 
means of an elaborate paraphrase or explanation ; and he has added 
notes, wherever his interpretations seemed to require defence or justifi- 
cation. He has, we think, followed a method which, whatever super- 
ficial objection may be taken to it, will prove most helpful to the 
student of this most difficutt book. We hope that we shall see his 
name again in connection with the great Greek philosopher, whose 
writings he has, it is quite clear, most laboriously studied. 


(Smart an 


Outline Lessons on Morals. By Gertrude Martineau. (C. Kegan 
Pauland Co.)—Miss Martineau has written what we hope and believe 
will be found a really useful book. She discusses what are called in 
the chapter-headings of the Book of Proverbs ‘ Moral Virtues and 
their Contrary Vices,’ and some other kindred topics, such as 
“Prayer,” “ Thanksgiving,” and “ Toleration.” Some things receive 
detailed treatment ; elsewhere, a simple suggestion is made, which 
the teacher may enlarge. Sound sense, without.any attempt at 
subtlety, or any lapse into sentimentality, characterises the 
book. One criticism we feel bound to make. The subject 
of “ Purity” is one which, it is quite possible, it would be better 
not to discuss at all, in a class such as these “lessons”? may be 
supposed to be intended for. But it seems idle to put the word 
at the head of a chapter, when it really does not deal with it at all. In 
a book on morals, it bas a distinct meaning, and that is not the 
meaning which we find given to it here. 


A French and English Dictionary. By E. Roubaud, B.A. (Cassell, 
Vetter, Galpin, and Co.)—This new edition (the 116th thousand) of 
an already popular handbook has been corrected by the latest issue 
of the dictionary of the French Academy, and nearly 3,000 new 
words have been added. It has also been reset in clear and distinct 
type. 

MAGazineEs, Etc.—We have received the following for October :— 
The Art Journal, the principal article in which is devoted to the 
works and history of the late Frederick Preller.—The Magazine of 
Art, containing an interesting illustrated article on “ Barge Life.’’— 
Part 5 of English Etchings, the subjects portrayed this month being 





the work of Percy Thomas, M. Snape, and Oliver Baker.—Part 1 of 
Art and Letters, a journal established with the view of offering to the 
public a combination of art illustrations and light literature. 
(Remington and Co.)—The American Art Review, the illustra- 
tions in which are good.—Part 9 of the Statistical Atlas, 
“ Legal.’—The Nautical Magazine.—The Expositor.—The Gentle- 


mans Magazine, the most interesting article in which is the one 
entitled, “A First Electrician.”—Modern Thought, containing a 
curious article on “ Intoxicant Dreaming.’’—Belgravia, com- 


pleting the forty-fifth volume.—Our Times.—Temple Bar, which 
contains a seasonable article on ‘Fashion and Frivolity.’”—The 
Theatre.—London Society.—Time.—The Argosy.—Science Gossip.— 
The Scottish Naturalist—The Antiquary.—The Burlington.—St. 
James’s Magazine—Part 1 of an Illustrated Universal History. 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.) —Cassell’s Family Magazine.—Part 1 
of Gleanings from Popular Authors, aselection in prose and verse from 
the works of the best authors (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.).— 
Part 21 of the Family Physician.—The Month, the most notable 
article in which is Mr. Gavin’s, on ‘‘ Fables about Papal Infallibility.”— 
Chambers’s Journal.—Good Words, the article in which on “ Fishas Food 
and Physic” should be read by housewives and cooks.—The Sunday 
Magazine.—The Sunday at Home.—The Christian Monthly.—The 
Leisure Hour.—The Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion, containing coloured 
plates of the autumn fashions.—The Irish Monthly.—Harper’s 
Monthly, in which the illustrated article on ‘‘ Cotton” is continued. 
—The Atlantic Monthly. 


Erratum.—In our review of Mr. Hunter's Gazetteer of India, 
page 1253, line 18, the words, “ Jagannath, literally, ‘the End of 
the World,’ ’”’ were misprinted. They should have run, “ Jaugannath, 
literally, ‘ Lord of the Werld.’” 
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Sitwell (8S. M.), Aunt Kezia’s Will, cr 8vo ..(8.P.C.K.) 1/6 










les, Antigone, by F. A. Paley, 12mo........... (Bell) 16 
eopader (J. K.) Tilt Death Us Do Bart, 3 vols. cr 8vo......(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Spooner (E.), Miscellanies of Animal BAGG BORO vovncncerncessocsnesoose (S.P.C.K.) 2 
Spurrell (W.), Practical Lessons in Welsh, 12mo.. (Simpkin & Co.) 26 
Stuart (E.), The White Chapel, &., CY BVO .....--.esseseeeeeeenneereeittees (S.P.C.K.) 1/6 
Stuart (E.), Vanda, cr 8v0 «0.0.0.0... .cseeeeesreerseceeees (Ss P.C.K )») 2/0 
Summer in the Life of Two Little Children, 12mo .......... 3/6 
Tupper (M. E.), Little Loving Hearts’ Poem Book, 4to ...(Griffith & Farran) 6/0 
The Universal Instructor, &c., Vol. 1, royal BVO ..........:+eseee (Ward & Lock) 7/6 
Unto This Life’s End, by Ursula, cr 8V0_ ..........::sseeeeseesseceeenseeees (8s. K.) 14 


C.K.) 1 

Walsh (W. J.), Plain Exposition of the Irish Land Act, 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 20 
Wilson ( E.), Lights & Suetows of Ancient European Mythology (Partridge) 6/0 
Woodhouse (F. C.), Life of the Soul in the World, &., cr 8vo P.C.K.) 3/6 
Worthies of the World, Lives of Great Men (The), &c., roy 8vo(Ward & Lock) 76 
Wothem (H.), Flotsam and Jetsam, cr 8vo (Griffith & Farran) 3,6 


= = = ————————————— =P 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvursipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 

Narrow Column 

Half-Column 

212 6| Quarter-Column 








Quarter-Page : : 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


NEW BOOKS. 


5 ‘Tuladadeaiesiad BROT 
This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers, 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 10s 6d,a New 
Work of Travel by JOHN F. KEANE, Author of “Six Months in Meccah.” 
MY JOURNEY to MEDINAH: describing a Pilgrimage to Medinah performed 
by the Author, disguised asa Mohammedan. By Joun F. Keane, Author 
of “Six Months in Meccah.”’ 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Map, 
price 12s, 

AMONG the SONS of HAN: Notes of a Six Years’ Tour in Various Parts of 

China and Formosa. By Mrs. T. F, HuGHEs. 
“ One of the most interesting and successful books upon China which has ever 
been written.”—Cvuurt Journa’, 





HERS’ 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


LADY GLENDONWYN. By JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of War,” 
“‘The Cameronians,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 

FRAGOLETTA. By RitA, Author of “ My Lady Coquette,” ‘*A Sinless Secret,” 
&e. 3 vols. (Just ready. 

MERELY PLAYERS. By J. FirzGeraLp MOLuoy (‘Ernest Wilding ’’?), Author 
of “ Songs of Passion and Pain,” &c. 2 vols. (Just ready, 

A ROMANCE of REGENT STREET. By ANNABEL GRAY, Author of ‘‘ Margaret 
Dunbar,” &c. 3 vols. (Shortly. 

TRUST HER NOT. By HELENA GULLIFER. 3 vols. [This day. 

The OLD FACTORY: a Lancashire Story. By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of 
“ Larry Lohengrin,” &c. 

LADY OTTOLINE. By Mrs. LopGg. 3 vols. 

CHLOE ARGUELLE;; or, Caricatures of the Humbugs. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Rebecca Rioter.” 2 vols. 

In SPITE of FATE. By KATHARINECLIVE. 3 vols, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


——_. 


Quarterly, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR,” 
Yearly, Half. 
Including postage to any Part of the United as 


early, 

Kingdom ... 0. as cae ee Be BG: essay srt % vee 7 Q 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France,Germany, .. 110 6...... 01 3.4...0 7 8 

Including postage to India, China, &c. ... ae a ee 016 3... 082 








EAS T E RN A RT, 
FABRICS, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, RUGS, SILKS, PORCELAINS 
and ART OBJECTS. : 


EASTERN ART embraces the Art objects and industries of the whole Eastern 
World. : Over 700 original and fac-simile drawings, forming quite a museum of 
Oriental treasures. It is a priced catalogue of thousands of unique and usefal 
specimens, ranging from one shilling up to some hundreds of pounds.” —Cour¢ 


ournal. 
Oblong demy 4to, One Shilling. Post free, 1s 3d. 
LIBERTY AND co EASTERN ART STORES, 
eee 218 and 220 REGENT STREET, 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS 
From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 


| Patterns sent and Estimates given. 
CHINTZES. Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, Ww. 





Poisonous, mineral, or spirituous ingredients are to be 
found in 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
which, for 80 years, has been considered the best and 
safest preparation for the hair, and is always to be found 
in the nurseries of Royalty and the aristocracy of the 


world, 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 
isthe purest and most fragrant Tooth-powder ever made, 
and contaius no mineral, acid, or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ articles. 


NO 


LEAD, 
APOLLINARIS, ° 7080 ESTO rae Tutueene 
Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


The APOLLINARIS CoO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, §.W. 








“ The Best Natural Apertent Water.” 
HUNYADI 


--‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.”’ 
—Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Recommended by Professors V. LIEBIG, VIR- 
CHOW, AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 
&c , &e. 

The name of the ‘‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of ail Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at ls 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 


JANOS. 














NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 

LECTURERS in FRENCH and GERMAN are re- 
quired, who will be expected to commence work not 
later than the middle of January next. The fixed 
Salary will be small in amount, but the Lecturers 
will receive the whole of the Fees paid by the Students 
attending their Classes, and will be at liberty to under- 
take private tuition. 

Applications, with testimonials, to be sent in by 
November 15th to the HON. SECRETARY of Uni- 
versity College, 25 Lord Street, Liverpool. 

| NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 

The Council of University College, Liverpool, are 
prepared to appoint a PROFESSOR to each of the 
following Chairs :— 

1. Modern Literature and History. 

2. Natural History, including Zoology, Botany, and 
Geology. 

3. Logic, Mental 
Political Economy. 

The Work of each Chair will commence in January, 
1882. 

The Stipend of each Chair will be £350 per annum, 
together with two-thirds of the fees, the total Stipend 
being guaranteed to be not less than £400 per annum. 

Candidates are requested to send in their applica- 
tions, and copies of their testimonials, to thea HONO- 
RARY SECRETARY, not later than NOVEMBER Ist, 


and Moral Philosophy, and 


W. J. STEWART, Hon. Secretary, 
25 Lord Street, Liverpool. 
Jaly 5th, 1881. 


rPHE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
Cambridge, Graduate in Math. Tripos (1868), 
University Prizeman, assisted by an Oxford Graduate 
in Classical Honours, PREPARES FIVE PUPILS 
for University and Competitive Examinations. Two 
vacancies next Term, October 10th, Terms, 200 
Guineas. References—Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, 
Professor Bryce, M.P., Professor Hughes (Cam- 
bridge), Sir Harry Verney, Bart., M.P., Rev. Brooke 
Lambert, and others.—Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, 
Winslow, Bucks. 
IGH CROFT, GODALMING.—Mr. 
ALGERNON STEDMAN, M.A., PREPARES 
for the Public Schools and for Junior Scholarships, 
Fine and open site, with good playground.—Pro- 
spectus, with list of distinguished references, on 
application. 


HOROUGH PRIVATE TUITION 

is offered in a large country house toa FEW 

GENTLEMEN’S SONS (over Fifteen), who require 

extra care.—For references and terms, address ‘‘ M.A. 
Oxon.,” Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 





ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 
The OCTOBER TERM commences THURSDAY 
MORNING, October 6th. : 


S of FRANCE.—An Oxford M.A. 
e and Barrister-at-Law (married), an experi- 
enced and successfal Tutor, residing in his own Villa, 
which is most beautifully and healthily situated, one 
mile from the town of Hyeres, receives SIX PUPILS 
in delicate health, who are prepared for the Uni- 
versities or other Examinations. Highest references. 
—W. HENLEY CHATER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres 
(Var), France. 
( yvz RSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C.C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern S.des of the Public Schools, 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE S 


N OEMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE, 
z and ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 

The following LECTURES will be given in the 
Science School at South Kensington :— 

BIOLOGY.—Prof. HUXLEY, F.R.S., will com- 
mence his Course of Lectures on Monday, October 
lUth, at 10 a.m, 

CHEMISTRY.—Dr, FRANKLAND, F.R.S., will 
commence his Course of Lectures on Monday, October 
10th, at 12 noon. 

METALLURGY.— Professor W. CHANDLER 
ROBERTS, F.R.S., will commence his Course of Lec- 
tures on Monday, October 10th, at 10am, 

PHYSICS.—Professor GUTHRIE, F.R.S., will com- 
mence his Course of Lectures on Monday, October 
10th, at 10 a.m. 

The respective Labcratories were opened on the 3rd 
inst., at 10 a.m. 

The Prospectus and full particulars may be ob- 
tained on application to the Registrar of the Normal 
School of Science, South Kensington. 





OCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
> a py chng es CAIRNS. 
© Right Hon. COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.O.L. iain: 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., 


FREDERICK JOHN BLARE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





application to 


A 





E. 


ts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





ROBT. ROBERTS & CO-’S CELEBRATED TEAS. 


12 Ib AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE 
QUEEN 


INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 


LISTS FREE BY POST. 
LIVERPOOL. 


Established 1840. 


NO AGENTS.—All Orders 





and Communications Direct. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE READING SEASON, 1881. 








The attention of the Reading Public is directed to the special advantages which the Grosvenor Gallery Library offers to its Subscribers, 
The short space of time which has sufficed iv place it in a foremost position among the Circulating Libraries of the Metropolis proves that 
the characteristic features of the Institution are already widely appreciated, and the regularity with which expiring Subscriptions are 
renewed affords the most satisfactory evidence of the efficient conduct of the Company’s business. It may be added, in further proof of 
the growing popularity of the Library, that the new Subscriptions, taken from day to day, exceed in number and amount those received 








during the corresponding period of the year 1880. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


Combines all the Advantages of a Circulating Librury with the coinsorts and 


eveniences of a well-appointed Club. 


THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—To the ordinary features of a Circulating Library, including a constant supply of all the 
important Works of present and past Seasons, have been added the 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT, furnished with the most Recent Publications in Fiction, History, Criticism and Travel, and MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT, comprising the selected standard works of all the most popular composers. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION :—2 Vols., One Guinea. 


privileges), Three Guineas. 


4 Vols. (delivered free in Town and Saburbs), Two Guineas. 6 Vols. (with Clud 


N.B.—All the Works in the Library, including Foreign Literature and Music, are equally available for every class of Suscribers. 


THE CLUB ROOMS comprise Reading and Writing Rooms, supplied with all the daily and weekly journals and English and Foreign 
periodicals, a LADIES’ DRAWING-ROOM, a REFERENCE LIBRARY, together with DINING, LUNCHEON, and SMOKING-ROOMS. 


set 


Full Terms of Subscription will be forwarded, post free, on application to the LIBRARIAN; and intending Subscribers may inspect 
the Library and the Club Rooms any day between the hours of 10 and 7. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 

















NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES, (New Vols:) . THE HOME LIBRARY, (New Vols.) 


[This Series, which will embrace when completed 
every Diocese in England and Wales, will furnish, 
it is expected, a perfect Library of English Ecc!e- 
siastical History. Each volume will be complete in 
itself, and the possibility of repetition has been 
carefully guarded against. ] 


DURHAM. With Map and Plan. By the 
Rev. J. L. Low, Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 23 6d. 

PETERBOROUGH. With Map. By the 
Rev. G. A. PooLE, M.A., Rector of Winwick, 
near Rugby. Feap. 8vo, clo-h boards, 2s 63. 

CANTERBURY. By the Rev. R. C. 
JENKINS, Rector and Vicar of Lyminge, Hoo. 
Canon of Canterbury. With Map, fceap. Svo, 
cloth boards, 33 6d. 


SALISBURY. By the Rev. W. H. Jonrs, 
Vicar of Bradford-on-Avon. With Map and 
Plan of the Cathedral, fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 23 6d, 


EARLY BRITAIN. 


[This set of Books will embrace Monographs on 


Celtic Britain, Roman Britain, Anglo-Saxon Britaio, | 


Scandinavian Britain, and Norman Britain. } 


ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant 
ALLEN, Esq., B.A. Fceap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. 


[This Series of Books will deal wiih the Chief 
Systems of Ancient Thought, not merely as dry 
matters of History, but as having a bearing on 
Modern Speculation, } 


EPICUREANISM. By Wm. Wattacr, 
N.A., Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 
Fcap. 8vo, satteen cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Cares, 
Fellow of Hertford College. Feap, 8v0, satteen 
cloth boards, 2s 6d. 

RUSSIA, PAST and PRESENT. 
Adapted from the German of Lankenau and 
Oelnitz. By Mrs. Cugster. With Map and 
three full-page Woodcuts, and Vignettes. Post 
8vo,cloth boarder, 5s. 


[The Series of Volumes embraced under this head are 
intended to forma Sunday Library, though they are 
adapted for general reading.) 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 6d each. 

BLACK and WHITE: Mission Stories. 
By Miss H. Forpe. 

CONSTANTINE the GREAT. The 
Union of Church and State, By the Rev. Epwarp 
L. Cutts, B.A: 

The LIFE of the SOUL in the World: 
its Nature, Needs, Dangers, Sorrows, Aids, and 
Joys. By the Rev. F. C. Woopnovuse, M.A., 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Hulme. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS 
| SYSTEMS. 
| BUDDHISM ; being a Sketch of the 


Life and Teaching ef Gautama, the Buddha. By 
T. W. Ruys Davins, of the Middle Temple. Feap. 
8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 

CONFUCIANISM and TAOUISM. By 
Rosert K. DouGLas, of the British Museum. 
Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


CORAN (The), its Composition and 
Teaching, and the Testimony it bears to the Holy 
Scriptures. By Sir WILLIAM Murr, K,C.S.L., 
LL.D. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d, 


HINDUISM. By Monier Wittiams, M.A., 
D.C.L., &e. Feap. 8vo, with Map, cluth boards, 
2s Gd. 


ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. W. 
H, STOBART, B.A. Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth 
boards, 2s Gd. 


FREAKS and MARVELS of PLANT 


| 


LIFE; or, Curio ities of Vegetation. By M. C. | 


Cooke, M.A., LL.D, Author of ‘* Ponds and 
Ditches,’ 


post 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 





’ &c. With numeroas I)lustrations, | ‘ = ht ay Se ue t 
| ceasing delight and instruction.’”’—-Suturday Review. 


NATURAL HISTORY RAMBLES. 


IN SEARCH of MINERALS. By 
the late D. T. Anstep, M.A., F.R.S., formerly 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambrilge, &c. With 
numerous Woodcuts, feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 

“Tt is probable that his interesting chapters will 
induce many to go ‘in search of minerals’ for them- 
selves.”—Atheneum, 


PONDS and DITCHES. By M.C. Cooke, 
M.A., LL.D., Author of “‘ The Wood'ands.”” With 
numerous Woodcuts, feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 

“Well drawn, and carefally illustrated,” — 

Guardian. 


MOUNTAIN and MOOR. By J. E. 
Tartor, Esq., F.L.S., F.G.S. Feap. 8vo, with 
numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 

“ A charming book, not too scientific, and well cal- 
culated to engender a taste for good and wholesome 
reading.”’—School Guardian. 


LAKES and RIVERS. ByC. 0. Groom 
Napier, F.G.S. Feap. 8vo, with numerous 
Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s 6.1. 


LANE and FIELD. By the Rev. J. G. 
Woop, M.A. Feap. 8vo, with numerous Wood- 
cuts, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


The WOODLANDS. By M. C. Cooxr, 
M.A., LL.D. Feap. 8vo, with numerous Wood- 
cuts, cloth boards, 23 6d. 


The SEA-SHORE. By Professor P. Martin 
Duncan, M.B. (London), F.R.S. Feap. 8vo, 
with numerous Woodcnts, cloth boards, 23 6d. 


UNDERGROUND. By J. E. Taytor, 
Esq., F.L.S., F.G.8. Feap. 8vo, with numerous 
Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s 6.1. 

“These handy little volumes are well put together, 
and seem to us decidedly superior to works of a similar 
kind with which we used to be familiar in our youth.’” 
—Nature. 

“With one or more of these manuals in hand, a 
sojourn in the country may be made a time of un- 


London: Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, S.W.; 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; 48 Piccadilly, W.; and 135 


North Street, Brighton. 
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eo COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
“London. 
The SESSION will bezin on THURSDAY, October 
b 


sh. 
A Course of Lovtures on Logic will be given by W. 
C. Coupland, M.A. 
Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, 
Boarding, &c., may be had at the College. 
F. KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec. 


COMFORTABLE and HAPPY 
HOME is OFFERED to a LADY or TWO 
SISTERS (invalid or otherwise, but not mentally 
afflicted), in the fumily of a Physician, resident in one 
of the mildest and healthiest watering-places on the 
South Coast of England. The scenery is beautiful, 
the house large and well situated, commanding ex- 
tensive views over land and sea.—Apply, stating 
‘particulars, to “ F. M. S.,’’ Swanage, Dorset. 
OARD and RESIDENCE in 
BERLIN.—A German Lady of Culture wishes 
to RECEIVE into her home TWO or THREE 
LADIES desirous of spending some time in Berlin, 
for purposes of Study, or otherwise. Every home 
comfort, and facilities for the study of Music and 
Languages. Terms, £6 per month. References re- 
quired, and London and Berlin References given. on 
application to Miss C. S., 4 Hallesche Strasse, Berlin. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRL3, 


79 GOWER STREET. REDFORD SOTIARE. 
JLFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the 
, verge of the Atlantic, in its own grounds of five 
acres, with Tennis Lawn. Contains 250 Rooms, and is 
*\a model of sa:.itary excellence.” One of the Largest 
Swimming Baths in England ; also Private Sea-water 

Jaths, Every information of the Manager. 


‘'NHE LONDON JOINT-STOCK 
BANK. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that the RATE of IN- 
TEREST allowed at the Head Office and Branches of 
this Bank on Deposits subject to seven days’ notice of 
withdrawal is this day advanced to THREE-and-a- 
HALF per cent. per annum. 

W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager. 

No. 5 Princes Street, Mansion House, 

October 6th, 1881. 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arrauged with promptitude and liber- 


me ____ JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
PROVIDE aGarnsr acciDENTs. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MopeERAaTE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLCWED ee AFTER FIVE 








£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Loeal Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
6 CRNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.- 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and [Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
#25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bavk a!so receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 

I OFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

Established 1521. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JOuHN G. TaLsor, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. |} Right Hon. John G. 

Henry Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. 

Esq. | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | Rizht Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Charles I. Devas, Esq. | Lefevre, M.P. 

Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Beaumont W. Lubbock, 

Bart. | Esq. 

Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | John B. Martin, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | David Powell, Jun, Esq. 
Kichard M. Harvey,Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esy. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 
Share Capitalat present paid up and 
invested nis sve oss +e. £1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards of... ee 2,971,000 
Total Annual Income, over eee =: 500,000 








N.B—Fire Poiicies which expire at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the lith day of Ostobar, 1831, 








$$$ 


CHARTALINE| BLANKETS, QUILTS, AND 


DISINFECTING BLANKETS. 
WARM, LIGHT, ELEGANT, AND CHEAP. 


Of Drapers everywhere, 1s 6d to 53 each. 


BLANKETS. 
| 





Price Lists, with Sizes and Testimonials, of HENRY & CO., Dantzic Street, 
Manchester. 


The Disinfecting Blanket will be found to be a sure protection from every epidemic, 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825, 


NEAVE’S _ INFANTS 
AND 


| FOR 
FOOD INVALIDS,. 


Lancet.—* Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat JourNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids,” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


NELSON'S 
GELATIN EE, 


AND 


BEEF-T E A. 


SOLD BY GROCERS, &c. 


SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Ca3e3 where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Elward Street, Newgate Street, Londoa, E.C. 





SOUPS, 





WHO 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand. . 
NO BAD SMELLS IN FISHER’S 
CLOSETS, | GLADSTONE BAG. 


NO SEWER G AS IN PIPES THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 


THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
Since the ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS | 


FISHER'’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

has been used. Price, 36s. Apply to 

the SECRETARY. 








FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS, 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


, LD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
27 HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. Go A - 


hls mcrengealeanss aia Sarva: nacre mntel RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
ae Py r A choi a C s 
J OS EPH G ILLOT I’s COCOA “A sniah teleabian aad ealaabieneitaie.” 


ma a 


OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. | I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


| | PILLS.—COUNSEL FOR THE DELICATE,—Those 

tv whom seasons of changeable temperatures are pro- 
| tracted periods of trial should seek the earliest oppor- 

tunity of removing all obstac‘es tv good health. ‘This 

covling Ointment, perseveringly rubbed upon the 
| skin, is the most reliable remedy for overcoming all 
| diseases of the throat and chest. Quiusey, relaxed 
| tonsils, sore throat, swollen glands, ordinary catarrh, 
and bronchitis, usually prevailiag at this season, may 
be arrested as soon as discovered, and every symptom 
banished by Holloway’s simple and effective treat- 
ment. This Ointment and Pills are highly commended 
for the facility with which they saccessfully conquer 
influenza; they allay in an incredibly short time the 
distressing fever and teasing cough. 


| Pure Cocoa only, 
| COCOA the superfluous oil extracted. 
| | J.8. FRY and SONS. 





MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 


XFORD ST., 
. WwW. E.C., LONDON. 





oe ne = 7s wee — ~ 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS, 
Tur GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to preveut the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2394 per box. 
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STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which LArce Prorits are 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. 
Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 
READING MERCURY.—“ With most satisfactory results to their clients..——MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—*A considerable profit is shown in theic operations." ——-CATHOLIC TIMES.—* The profits are 
ractically indefinite." STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—“ Recommends itself as being both safe and 


ucrative.’——WORCESTER HERALD.—“ No danger of the investor getting out of his depth.”—— 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—“‘ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 


SEASIDE AND TRAVELLING COSTUMES. 


_—_——_. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY 


Invite an Inspection of their New Designs in 


TAILOR-MADE AND HAND-BRAIDED DRESSES, 


Suitable for the Present Season. 





These Costumes combine Excellence of Material and Perfect Workmanship with Economical Prices, 
Sketches and Patterns post free. 





DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET AND WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 














KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 


PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


As Blancmange, Custard, or Baked Pudding. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 











1 


WILLS’ BEST 


BY THE COURTESY OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


Is now sold at the 


| 
| 

BIRDSEYE, puREAU OF GRAND HOTEL, PARIS. 
| W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 


PURE DISTILLED WATER 





LARGE 
CHAMPAGNE 
BOTTLES. 


SALUTARIS | Serated with Carbonic Acid Gas, and nothing else! 
|No_ soda, no minerals, no impurities! TWO 
| SHILLINGS PER DOZEN delivered in London, cash 
W | to Carter, and empties in exchange. OR packed for 
ATER | the COUNTRY in three-dozen cases, 12s 6d, and 5s 
| repaid when Case and Bottles are returned to 
| Factory, making net price 7s 6d, or Half-a-Crown 
TWO per doz. Costs ONE-THIRD to ONE-HALF the 
PENCE iprice of Foreign Waters. Orders by Post, to 

| SALUTARIS WATER COMPANY, 

236 Fulham Road, London. 








EVERY STUDENT OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 
SHOULD READ 


THE EXPOS IT O 8. 
Edited by Rev. SAMUEL COX. 
One Shilling, Monthly, post free. 

The CONTENTS for OCTOBER include an Elabo- 
rate Review of the vised Ver-ion, by Dr. SanDay 
(nearly 40 pages); “Some Features of the Life 
Everlasting,” by the Ep1ror ; ‘‘ The Historical Christ 
of St. Paul,’”’ by Dr. G. MatHEson; “ Christ on the 
Christian Evidences,”’ by G. G. Finptay, B.A.; and 
Dr. E. H. PLumprre, ou “ Assyrian and Babylonian 
Inscriptions.” 


THE EXPOSITOR. New Series. Vol. I. 
is Now Ready, in demy 8vo, price 7s 6d, pp. 476, 
containing Contributions of permanent value by 
Professor Wace, Professor RopERTSON SMITH, 
Mr. R. H. Hotton, Revs. Canon Farrar, Dr. 
MartuHeson, Dr. E. H. PLumrrre, the Epitor. 

The First Series may also be had in 12 vols., price 

73 6d each. 

London; HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 





Now ready, price 63, for October. 
HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXLVITI. 
CONTENTS. 

HEINRICH HEINE. 
INTELLECT AND EVOLUTION. 
THE GOLDEN AGE OF AUSTRALIA. 
THE TENURE AND TRANSFER OF LAND. 
THUCYDIDES, 
COMPARATIVE CHURCH POLITICS. 
THE ATTACK UPON FREE-TRADS, 
. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

London: Hopper AnD StovueuTon, 27 Paternoster 





ow 
Se EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 316, for OCTOBER, will be published on 
SATURDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Dean STANLEY’S CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS, 
2. ALBANIA AND SCANDER Bes. 
Tue Koran. 
DAUPHINY. 
Tue PontiFicaTE OF Leo XIII. 
MeMmoOIR OF M. DE CIRCOURT. ’ 
BALLADS AND OTHER Poems BY ALFRED TENNY- 
SON. 
HELMHOLTZ AND CARTER ON EYESIGHT. 
COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 
10. FALLACIES OF Farr-TRADE. 
London: LONGMANS& Co. Edinburgh: A. & UC. Buack, 


OR NOMP HS 











Now ready (One Shilling), No. 262. 
T= CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER. With Illustrations by George 
du Maurier and W. Small. 
ConTENTS. 

Love THE Dest. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 29. 
Advisers.—30. School.—31. Mr. Sagar becomes «& 
Man of Business. 

Tue MATCHLESS ORINDA. By Edmund W. Gosse. 

THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH POLICE SYSTEMS. 

THRAWN JANET. 

May IN UmsrtdA:—From Rome to Terni—The 
Cascades of Terni—Montefalco—Foligno—Spello— 
Easter Morning at Assisi— Perusia Augusta—La 
Magione—Cortona—Chiusi—Gubbio— From Gubbio 
to Fano. 

LENAU. 

A GRAPE FROM A THORN. By James Payn. (With 
an Illustration.) Chap. 49. A Party of Three.—4l. 
A Party of Four.—42. The Commission.—i3. An 
Explanation.—14. An Historical Poem. 

Du Rys DE MADAME D’ALLEBRET. By Frederick 
Locker. (After Clément Marot.) 

London : SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Quarterly, price 2s 6d. 
HE MODERN REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
JAMES HINTON AS A RELIGIOUS ‘LHINKER, By H. H. 
Ellis. 


By J. H. Allen. 
By Dr. 1. Hooykaas—II. 


By R, B. 





Some EARLY HERETICS. 
THe EXAMPLé OF JESUS, 
Tue ErHIcs OF JESUS. 
THE ENGLISH OF THE REVISED VERSION. 
Drummond, B.A. 
MEDICINE AND MORALITY. By Elizabeth Blackwell, 
M 


.D. 

HELLENIC THOUGHT AND MODERN PROBLEMS. By 
G. 8. Bower. 

THEISM AND ATHEISM AS MORAL INFLUENCES. By, 
Mrs. William Grey. 

DEAN STANLEY. By the Editor, 

CHURCH AND CHAPEL. By W. H. Woodward, M.A. 

NOTES AND NOTICES. By Frances Power Cobbe, &c. 
Published for the Proprietors, by JAMES CLARKE 


and Co., London. 
UBLIN REVIEW. 
OCTOBER, 1881. 
CONTENTS. 

1, THe EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—Part IV. By W.S. 
Lilly. —2. THE CHRISTIAN EMPERORS AND THE PAGAN 
TEMPLES. By Rev. Canon Brownlow.—3. LIrTERATURS 
FORTHE YOUNG.—4, MINOR POETS OF MODERN FRANCE, 
—5, ARCHBISHOP LANFRANC AND HIS MODERN CRITICS. 
By Martin Rule, M.A.—6. TH RELIGION OF GEORGE 
ELioT. By Rev. William Barry, D.D.—7. Prospects 
IN BELGIUM.—8. THE DAYS OF CREATION: A REPLY. 
By the Bishop of Clifton.—PaPpaL DOCUMENTS.— 
Notices OF FOREIGN CATHOLIC PERIODICALS.— 
Notices OF Books, 

London: BuRNSs and OATES, 17 Portman Street, W. ; 
and 63 Paternoster Row, EC. 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


This day is published. 
UNCLE Z. By Greville Phillimore, Rector of Henley-on- 


Thames, late Vicar of Down Amney, Gloucestershire, and sometime Student 
of Christ Church. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


This day is published.—Professor JOHNSTON'S : 
ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and 


GEOLOGY. Twelfth Edition, revised and brought down to the Present 
Time. By Cuar.es A. CamEnon, M.D., F.R.G.S.1., &c. Feap. 8v0, 6s 64. 


KOUMISS; or, Fermented Mare’s Milk: and its Uses in 
the Treatment and Cure of Pulmonary Consumption and other Wasting 
Diseases. With an Appendix on the best method of Fermenting Cow’s Milk. 
By Grorce Carrick, M.D., L.R.C.S.E., and L.R.C.P.E., Physic’an to the 
British Embassy, St. Petersburz, &c. Crown 8vo. [Veut week. 


This day is published. 


The PRIVATE SECRETARY. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


‘*A remarkably interesting and indeed masterly creation...... It is performed 
here with the ease of effortless strength, and it is only on reflection that we 
perceive how great a triumph of subtle and delicate art has rea ly been achieved,” 
—Spectator. 


! t 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE. By Miss Thackeray (Mrs. 
Ricumonp RitcuHi£). Crown 8vo, 2s 64. 

“‘A delightfal book...... Miss Thackeray has given her reiders an extraordin- 
arily vivid, animated, and brightly coloured picture of the most charming of lady 
writers. The skill of the practised novelist is evident in the manner in which she 
makes this picture not a mere history, still less a critical essay, but an actual 
story, with a story’s iuterest.’’—Atheneum. 


The LIFE of COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD CLYDE. 
Illustrated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. By Lieutenant- 
General SHADWELL, C.B. With Portrait, Mays, and Plans, 2 vo's. 8vo, 36s. 

** The excellent story of his old chief’s career, given us by General Shadwell, is 
not only a valuable contribution to military history, but it holds up to young 
officers an examp'e than which no better could be presented. The anthor has 
shown taste, judgment, and literary skill.’’—Zdinburgh Review. 


ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
ot the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Including a very Copious Selection of 
Scientific Lerms. For Use ‘n Schools and Colleges, and as a Book of General 
Reference. By the Rev. James StormMontH. The Pronunciation carefully 
Revised by the Rev. P. H. Puetr, M.A. Cantab, Sixth Edition, carefally 
revised, crown 8vo, pp. 800, 7s 61. 


** Should find a place on every library table.’’—Voles and Queries. 


A MANUAL of PALZONTOLOGY, for the USE of 
STUDENTS. With a General Introijnction on the Principles of Palewonte- 
logy. By Henry ALL¥YNE NicHOLSON, M.D. Second Edition, revised and 
greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, with 722 Engravings, £2 2s. 


**The most complete and systematic treatise on the subject in the English 
language. It has not only been thorouzhly revised, and to a great extent 
rewritten, but so much enlarged by the addition of new matter that it may claim 
to be considered to all intents and purposes a new book.’’—Suturday Review, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Crown Svo, cloth, with Twelve Coloured Diagrams, 63. 


BALANCE-SHEET OF THE WORLD FOR 
TEN YEARS, 1870-1880. 


By MICHAEL G MULHALL, FSS, 
Author of “ The Progress of the World,” “ Republics of the River Plate,’’ &c. 


** As a work of reference, it would be difficult to name any book which has 
higher claims on public attention than this exhaustive ‘ Balance-Sheet.’ "—Globe. 
** A marvellous amount of information in a very small compass. "—Zconomist. 

** Mr, Mulhall has compiled a very interesting and well-arranged little volume, 
showing, ina clear manner, the general characteristics of the economic move- 
ment of the last ten years. Mr, Malhall’s view regarding the position of tho 
world is a decidedly optimist one. He gives the figures of the population, wealth. 
taxes, and debt of all the nations of the world, together with figures relating to 
agriculture, commerce, mining, the carrying trade, and the earnings of nations 
in 1880, as compared with 1870."—Statist. 

“Tn all respects a remarkable book, and there is scarcely a sentence in it that 
as not worthy of attention.”"—City Press, 





LONDON : 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


ELWIN’S EDITION of POPE’S WORKS.— 
The Continuation of this Work, containing the POETICAL 
WORKS, Vol. III., edited by W. J. Covurtnorr, M.A., with 
Fac-similes, 8vo, will be PUBLISHED on MONDAY, October 
10th. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.(. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of peopls, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians, The Medical Mission attended 13,352 





cases, with an aggregate of 34,954 attendances. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, will 
be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, Minster 
Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER Delhi); or by General FINCH, 71 
Landsdowne Place, Brighton. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 


The ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 


The EPIC of HADES. With Seventeen Full. 


page Designs in Photo-mezzotint, by GrorGe R. CHaPman. 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, price 25s. : . 
*‘ Fine poem, finely illustrated.’’—Spectator. 





The PRESENTATION EDITION of 


The EPIC of HADES. With Portrait. 


' Crown 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 10s 6d. 
“ This remarkable poem now appears in a luxurious and beautiful form.’— 
Church Times, . 


ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 


The EPIC of HADES. Twelfth Edition, feap. 


8vo, price 7s 6d. 
“ Another gem added to the wealth of our poetry.’’—Mr. Brigut. 


SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Sixth Edition 


cap. 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. : 
‘There are no doubt many hundreds to whom you have given delight. These 
hundreds will swell to thousands.’’—ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


GWEN. <A Drama in Monologue. Third 
Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
“Seldom has literature been enriched by a more beautiful poem.”’—Scotsman. 


The ODE of LIFE. Fourth Edition, fcap. 


8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“ Full of beauty of thought, feeling, and language.’”’—Duily News. 








London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


BY THE LATE GEORGE DAWSON, M.A. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 


PRAYERS; with a Discourse 


on Prayer. 
Edited by His WIFE. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THIRD EDITION. 


SERMONS on DISPUTED POINTS and 


SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Edited by His Wire. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





FOURTH EDITION, 


SERMONS on DAILY LIFE and DUTY. 
Edited by His WIFE. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 








London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 











READY NEXT WEEK, prem 8vo, 3s 6d. 
TANTLER’S SISTER, AND OTHER 
UNTRUTHFUL STORIES ; 

Being a Collection of Pieces Written for Public Reading. 


By EDWARD F. TURNER, 
Author of “'T. Leaves.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL. 


ON OCTOBER 12ru, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


JOHN BARLOW’S WARD. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, iu 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


A N D S ON 
SITTING-ROOM 








FURNITURE 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


A Catalogue of Bedroom Furniture, with 600 Designs, sent free 
by post. 


HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 





All the Best Books of the Best Authors are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Additional Copies of all the best New Works in History, 
Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the 
Higher Class of Fiction, continue to be added to MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY, as the demand increases ; and arrangements 
are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of the 
principal Works already announced for the New Season, and of all 
other forthcoming Books of General Interest as they appear. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 





Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to the Library, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now 
ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


(CORNER OF MUSEUM STREET.) 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


Just published, Sixth Edition, Revised throughout, in one vol, medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
An Elementary Treatise. 
Translated and Edited, with Extensive Additions, 
By J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. 
Tllustrated by 783 Engravings on Wood and 3 Coloured Plates, 


rate Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each, Part I., Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Pneumatics, 


*,* Sold also in se 
Part III., Electricity and Magnetism, Part IV., Sound and Light. 


Part Il., Heat. 


“Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms a model work for a class in 
€@xperimental physics.”—Saturday Review. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Just published, Sixth Edition (Twentieth Thousand), in 1 vol., 580 pp., medium 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


T H E UNIVER S &E; 
Or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 
A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation,and Marvels Revealed and Explained by Natural Science. 
By Professor F. A. POUCHET, M.D., of Paris. 
Illustrated by 273 Engravings on Wood, of which 56 are Full-Page size, 
*,* May be had also bound in morocco, gilt edges, price 16s. 


* We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously illustrated.""—7imes. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK.—The FORMA- 


TION of VEGETABLE MOULD THROUGH the ACTION of WORMS, with Woodcuts, 
crown 8yo, will be PUBLISHED on MONDAY, October 10th. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MR. DU CHAILLU’S NEW WORK.—The 


LAND of the MIDNIGHT SUN, with Map and 235 Lllustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, will be 
PUBLISHED on MONDAY, October 10th. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES IN 3 VOLS. 


Till Death Us Do Part. By Mrs. 


J. K. SPENDER, Author of “ Godwyn’s Ordeal,’’ 


Little Fifine By Mrs. 


Macquoi, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 


Too Fast to Last. By John 


MILLs, Author of “ The Old English Gentleman.”’ 


Sophy; or, the Adventures of 


a Savage. By VIOLET FANE. [Next week. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. RIDDELL. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 
ALARIC SPENCELEY; 
Or, A High Ideal. 


the AUTHOR of “GEORGE GEITH,” 
“MYSTERY of PALACE GARDENS,” &c. 


By 


CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 King William Street, 
Charing Cross. 





This day is published, price 1s. 


BESIEGED IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
By Lieut..Col. W. E, MONTAGUE, 
2nd Battalion Connaught Rangers. 


Originally published in Blackicood's Magazine. 


WILLTAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





On October 22nd, 8vo, prics 148, 
EXT-BOOK to KANT. The Critique 
of Pure Reason: Esthetic, Categories, 
Schematism. Translation, Reproduction, Commen- 
tary. With Index and Biographical Sketch. By J. 
HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D., Author of “The Secret 
of Hegel.” 
Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp, London: SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL and Co. 








Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By RoperT G. WaArtrTs, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: O. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


The VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE 
CALENDAR, for the Session 1881-82. Price 
33; by post, 3s 64d. Manchester: J. E. Cornisx, 
London: MacMILLAN and Co. 
Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
HE LEGENDS and THEORIES of 
the BUDDHISTS, compared with History and 
Science ; with Introductory Notices of the Life and 
System of Gotama Buddha. By R. SPENCE Harpy, 
Author of “ A Manual of Buddhism,” &c. 
London: F, NORGATE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 
HE CAMBRIDGE EXAMINER. 
Published 15th of every month, except July 
and August. Papers for the use of Students prepar- 
ing for the Junior, Senior, Higher, Local. and Teachers’ 
Cambridge Examinations. Correspondence Class by 
highly certificated Teachers in connection with the 
paper. Post free, 5s 6d per annum; Specimen 
Copy, 7d. 
ndon: Epwarp Stanrorp, 55 Charing Cross, 
S.W. Cambridge: Macm1Lian and Bowes. 


HE HOLLOWAY COLLEGE.— 

See the BUILDER (44, by post, 4}d), for View 

and Particulars; Interior View of St. Sophia; of 

Oatlands School, Walton; and the Tomb of Prince 

John—Egyptian Rooms, British Museum—Condition 

and Hopes of Architecture—Hampton Court—Social 

Science Association—Refining Influences of Art, &.— 
46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS (Ancient 

and Modern).—Comprising Facetiz, General 
History, Travels, Early Printing, Topography, 
Humour, with other Standard and Curious Works.— 
Catalogue of 8. ARUNDEL, 11 Bozier’s Court, Oxford 
Street. 


URKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
__Oarpets, in the Newest Designs. 














N ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
1 Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit for their Old Irish Whisky, by a Special Jury, 
after the fullest examination, confirmed by a Govern- 
ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Roya! Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW & RECENT BOOks, 





MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 


THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH: 
THE FOUR MAC NICOLS: 
THE PUPIL OF AURELIUS. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of ‘‘ A Princess of Thule,’’ “Madcap Violet,” &c. 


A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By H. E. 


Roscor, F.R.S., and C. ScHortemMMER, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the 
Victoria University, Owens College, Manchester. With Illustrations, 8vo. 


Vol. III.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Part I., 21s. 
Vols. I. and II., INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. - 


Vol. I.—The NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 21s. 
Vo). IL—METALS. Two Parts, 18s each. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. Published under 


the anspices of the National Federation. Demy 8vo, 63. 

CorTents :—The Tenant Farmer; Land Law and Landlords, by James 
Howard, M.P. Foreign Policy, by Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff. Freedom 
of Land, by G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. British Colonial Policy, by Sir David 
Wedderburn, M.P. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE, and the RELA- 
Ly eon bg hen aged A > arian and IMPORTS. By 8:r Joun 


The ENGLISH CITIZEN. A Series of Short 


Books on his Rights and Responsibilities. Crown 8vo. 


The POOR-LAW. By Rev. W. Fowe. 
[Immediately. 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By H.D. Trattt, D.C.L., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. (Immediately. 

The ELECTORATE and the LEGISLATURE. By 
SPENCER WALPOLE, Author of ‘“‘ The History of England from 1815.” 
Ummediately. 

*,* A Prospectus containing a List of the Proposed Volumes in this Series will be sent 

on application. 


Now ready, complete in 11 vols. globe 8vo, price 5s each. 


EVERSLEY EDITION.—CHARLES 


KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 
WESTWARD HO! 2vols.|HEREWARD the 
TWO YEARS AGO. 2vols:|} WAKE. 
HYPATIA. 2 vols | YEAST, 
ALTON LOCKE. 2 vols. 


MACMILLAN’S POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. New Volame. 


The HONOURABLE MISS FERRARD. By 


the Author of “‘ Hogan, M.P.”” New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, 6s. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, 6s each. 


A PRINCESS of THULE. | MADCAP VIOLET. 


The MAID of KILLEENA;|GREEN PASTURES and 
and other Tales. PICCADILLY. 


MACLEOD of DARE. 
The STRANGE ADVEN- 


2 vols. 


1 vol. 


Illustrated. 
TURES of a PHAETON.| WHITE WINGS: a Yachting 


Tilustrated. Romance. 


Now ready, Part XIV., RICHTER to SOHOBERLECHNER, 8v0o, price 3s 6d, 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and 


MUSICIANS (A.D. 1450-1881). By Eminent Writers, English and 
Foreign. With Illustrations and Woodcuts. Edited by GkORGE GROVE, D.C.L. 
In3 vols. Parts I. to XIV.,3s6deach, Vols. I. and II., Svo, 21s each. 


Vol. 1.—A to IMPROMPTU, Vol. II—IMPROPERIA to PLAIN-SONG. 


“Besides being the most comprehensive dictionary of its class, it has the 
further advantage of being most readable.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


** As @ complete account of the biographical as well as technical materials 
relating to the Art of Music and its history, Mr. Grove’s Dictionary is without 


The CANDLE of the LORD, and Other 


Sermons, By the Rev. Pairs Brooks, Boston. Crown 8yo, és. 


A NEW ANALOGY BETWEEN REVEALED 


RELIGION and the COURSE and CONSTITUTI 
NATURE. By Cetuarivus. Crown 8yo, 62. ON of 


NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL 


GREEK. The Text revised by B. F. WestcorT, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Canon of Peterborough, and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge : late Fellows of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s 6d each, 

yol.I., TEXT, Vol. If., The INTRODUCTION & APPENDIX, 


“ This work, formed exclusively on documentary evidences without referauce 
to any printed text, has been long expsacted by scholars, I: is probably the 
most important contribution to Biblical learning in our generation: -Tiie 
visers, itis understood, hud the advantage of consulting it during the pro. 
gress of their work.” —Saturday Review, 

) 
The Rev. Dr. VAUGHAN’S NEW VOLUME. 


TEMPLE SERMONS. By the Very Rey. 


Cuar.es J. VauGuAn, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, Master of theTemple. Crown 
8v0, 10s 6d. 


“They present an unusual combination of the highest intellectnal and 
spiritual qualities, and address themselves to all the essential needs of our 
nature.’”’—Baptist Magazine. . 


OUR COMMON LAND; and Other Essays, 


By Octavia Hitu. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
“We trust that not a few may read and profit by this admirable little 


volume.” —British Quarterly Review. 
MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL 
18mo, 


CLASSICS. Edited by G. Eucine Fasnacar. 
CORNEILLE.—LE CID. Edited by G. E. Faswacur. i 
MOLIERE.—LES FEMMES SAVANTES. Edited by 


G, E, FASNACHT, [/mmediately. 
*,* A Prospectus of this Series will be sent on application. 


FRENCH HISTORY for ENGLISH 
CHILDREN. By SARAH BROOK. With Coloured Maps, crown 8vo, 6s, 


**Miss Brook has succeeded admirably..,...Her book is lucidity itself; sho 
has neglected, so far as we can judge, nothing that was worth noting......She 
has made her concise story attractive as well asinstractive....., More advancad! 
students may read the book with pleasure, and even find it useful for pur- 
poses of general reference.” —TZimes. 


A NEW FIRST LESSON-BOOK ON AGRICULTURE, FOR SCHOOLS. 


AGRICULTURE, the ALPHABET of the 
PRINCIPLES of. By Professor HENaY TANNER, M.R.A.C., F.C.S., 
Examiner in the Principles of Agriculture under the Government Depart- 
ment of Science, Extra fcap. 8vo, 6d. 


* Plainly written and entertaining...... There can be no doubt that, to the 
young child who reads it, the land on which he walks, and the food on which 
he lives, will become things of continuous curiosity.” —Schoolmaster. 


BUTLER’S HUDIBRAS.—Part I. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by ALFRED MILNES, M,A. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


EXERCISES in LATIN SYNTAX and 
IDIOM. Arranged with Reference to Roby's School Latin Grammar. By 
E. B. ENGLAND, M.A., Assistant-Lecturer in Latin at the Owens College. 
Manchester. Crown 8yo, 2s 61. KEY, 2s 6d, 


MACMILLAN’S. ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO and MENEXENUS. © Edited 
by O. E. GRAVES, M.A. 18mo, 1s 6d. NEW VOLUME. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
DEMOSTHENES—ADVERSUS LEPTINEM. Edited 


by Rev. J. K. KiNG, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Fcap. 8yo, 4s 6d. NEW VOLUME, 


MACMILLAN’S 
No. 264, forOOTOBER. Price 1s, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
. THE PorTRAIT OF A LADY. By Henry James, Jun. Chaps. 50-52. 
. THE GEYSIRS OF THE YELLOWSTONE. By Archibald Geikie, F.RS,. ° 
S., &c, “ . 
THE AUTHORISATION OF THE Braue. By Rev. Randall T. Davidson. 
. LYRICAL POBTRY OF MODERN GREECE. By E. M. Edmonds. 


. DEAN STANLEY FROM TWO POINTS OF VIEW :— 
1. ‘Le Doyen de Westminster.” By Ernest Fontanés. ' 
2. ‘* Dean Stanley and Dr. Watson.” By Rev. John Service, D.D; 


. LIFE AND SporT AT ALTENSTEIN. By A. G. C. Liddell. 
. ScHOOLS AT FLorENcE, By F. Henrietta Muller. 
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precedent in England.”"—Quarterly Review. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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